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THE OPPORTUNITY 
of the Year 





Bryce’s “Modern Democracies” 


(in two volumes) 


and a year’s subscription to 


The Na tion 
for $10.50 


Foreign postage $1.00 extra. 





Canadian postage soc extra. 


The regular yearly subscription to THE 
NATION is $5.00, and the importance 
of this combination offer is therefore 
demonstrated by the price at which | 
these two volumes alone are now being 
sold in the bookstores. 





No man can be called well informed without a thorough grounding in 
the history—economic, social, and political—of his own country and of 
other countries, and “Modern Democracies,’’ being a classic in its own | 
field, is indispensable to all students of government and particularly to 
those desirous of following intelligently the deliberations of the approach- 
ing conference in Washington on World Disarmament. 





USE THIS COUPON 


The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


Please send me THE NATION for 52 weeks and a copy of Bryce’s MODERN DEMOCRACIES, 
for which I enclose $10.50. 


Canadian postage .50 extra. Foreign postage $1.00 extra. N.R.Sep.28 
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The spare minutes which other young 
men wasted, he INVESTED in the one 
thing which pays larger dividends than 
anything else in the world. Send for the 
free booklet in which Dr. Eliot of Har- 
vard tells how even 15 minutes a day 
can give a man this gret asset—“The 
essentials of a liberal education.” 








The newsboy who has made a 


hundred millionaires 


HOUSANDS of men are in his 

payrolls, many of them college 

graduates. To his achievements 
at least a hundred millionaires owe 
the foundation of their fortunes. 


Yet his own schooling ended while 
he was still in his ‘teens; as a mere 
boy he earned his living selling 
newspapers on the trains. 


What was it that lifted him beyond 


other young men whose opportuni- 


about this famous library. To grope 
aimlessly among 4,000,000 books— 
so many of them worthless—is an 
almost tragic waste of time. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The ESSENTIALS in Fifteen Minutes a Day 
The free book offered below tells 


how to eliminate groping; it explains 










his Five-Foot Shelf the “essentials of 
a liberal education,” and so ar- 
ranged it with notes and reading 
courses that even fifteen minutes a 
day are enough. 


How, in a word, any thoughtful 
man or woman can now get through 
pleasant reading, the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, the 
broad view-point which every uni- 
versity strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had 
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—Fligh Spots on the Fall Book Horizon— 


DANGEROUS AGES 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


This new novel by the author of “POTTERISM” is already in its sixth 
English edition. Its success in recreating for us the lives of a number of 
women from eighteen to eighty—all passing through their “dangerous ages” 
—places Miss Macaulay in the very front rank of contemporary novelists. 
ROSE MACAULAY Every;women will read ngs Sad Ages as eagerly as she 

wouldjher own biography. For the same reason and because it is an 
even more brilliant and sparkling novel than Potterism, every man will read 
it, too. 
N. P. D., that most searching and discriminating critic of the New York 





! Globe, says in a long and enthusiastic review of DANGEROUS AGES: 


some all, Rose Macaulay is the most spirited and readable of modern story 
tellers.” 

The New York Herald, in an equally enthusiastic review, says: ‘(Good 
as Potterism is, DANGEROUS AGES is better. . . . And her people are 
absolutely alive—obstinately, cryingly alive—no matter what their age.” $2.00 


GOLD SHOD By NEWTON FUESSLE 


“GOLD SHOD is the most powerful novel dealing with certain phases 
of American business and social life since Dreiser’s two great books “The 
Genius’ and “The Financier.’ It has a relentlessly frank strength and sin- 
cerity of purpose which easily rank Mr. Fuessle with such writers as Scott 
Fitzgerald, Floyd Dell, Sherwood Anderson, and the five or six young Eng- 

: lish novelists whose names come quickest to both our minds.” 
NEWTON FUESSLE This estimate of GOLD SHOD was made by one of the foremost literary 
critics in America, who read the book in manuscript. If you follow the career 
of GOLD SHOD in the book reviews, you will be able to easily identify the 
critic we quote here. $2.00 


QUIET INTERIOR By E. C. B. JONES 


Katherine Mansfield in the London Athenaeum heralds “Quiet Interior” as a distinct con- 
tribution to English literature. Hugh Walpole picks this novel as one of the two best first novels 
It tells the story of two sisters in love with the same man, of a fine renunciation 








of the year. 

and of a beautiful adjustment to a sometimes cruel world. $2.00 
Of course, you must read: Forthcoming Publications 
LILIOM By Franz Molnar E urge, with a zeal we have never be- 


. York fore employed; the placing of advance 
The greatest theatrical success New Yor ordere tee Hands Ven Loco’s THe 


has tly known. Third 1 dition 
nade ee 2.00 STORY OF MANKIND, 2 400-page 
new kind of history of human progress from 


THE EMPEROR JONES: earliest times to today. ‘This is not only the 
DIFF’RENT: THE STRAW most important book we have published, but 
~ By E O'Neill with its hundreds of line-cuts, color pages, and 

; —— p = animated maps, and its beautiful paper, print- 

(3 plays in - volume) by America’s ing and binding one of the loveliest volumes 
greatest dramatist. $2.00 ever offered to boys and girls, and their par- 
ents, too. $4.50 or $5.00 


THE NARROW HOUSE 
By Evelyn Scott The Intimate Letters Series 


Called by the London Outlook, “A remark- (Each limited to 1500 numbered copies. ) 


able achievement . . . the most remark- THE NIETZSCHE-WAGNER 

able of the novels which have of late years CORRESPONDENCE 

appeared.” Fifth edition. $2.00 With an introduction by H. L. Mencken, 

wie ; and 

Clare Sheridan’s Delightful THE GEORGE SAND-GUSTAVE 
MAYFAIR TO MOSCOW FLAUBERT LETTERS ; 

Still on the list of best-selling books through- Introduction by Stuart P. Sherman. 

out the country. Ji/ustrated. $3.00 Editions de luxe. $4.00 each 


In ordering from the Publishers add 10c. per volume for postage 


Send for New 32-Page.Descriptive Catalogue of THE MODERN LIBRARY 
107 West 40th Street 
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HE last exchange of diplomatic notes be- 

tween Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. de Valera 
is an example of keen diplomatic sharp shooting. 
Mr. de Valera accepted Mr. Lloyd George's in- 
vitation to a conference “to discuss how the asso- 
ciation of Ireland with the community of nations 
known as the British empire can best be reconciled 
with Irish national aspirations,” but with the pro- 
vision that he did so as the representative of an 
independent and sovereign state. Thereupon Mr. 
Lloyd George cancelled the arrangements for a 
conference on the ground that if he accepted the 
formal statement of this claim “it would constitute 
an official recognition by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the severance of Ireland from the Empire, 
and of its existence as an independence republic.” 
Mr. de Valera replied that to enter the conference 
without defining Ireland’s position would leave her 
rights “irreparably prejudiced.” “If there is to 
be any result, the negotiators must meet without 
Prejudice and untrammeled by any conditions ex- 
cept those imposed by the facts as they know 
them.” Mr. Lloyd George responded that “it 


* 





would be idle to say that a conference in which 
we had already met your delegates as representa- 
tives of an independent and sovereign state would 
be a conference ‘without prejudice.’”’ Mr. de 
Valera telegraphed that he had accepted the in- 
vitation to conference in the exact words in which 
it was extended, pointing out that the Irish envoys 
would have precisely the status which he himself 
claimed in meeting Mr. Lloyd George. The lat- 
ter’s answer was a peremptory demand for the 
withdrawal of the offending paragraph in Mr. de 
Valera’s original letter of acceptance. 


ALL this emphasizes the difficulty which we 
pointed out last week as underlying the entire pre- 
liminary discussion, i. e. the difficulty of finding 
common ground. Neither party is willing to 
abandon its essential position previous to entering 
the conference. For a moment Mr. Lloyd George’s 
invitation by means of a clever formula which in- 
tluded both “association with the Empire” and 
“Trish national aspirations” seemed to have opened 
the way, but Mr. de Valera promptly closed it. 
The point still at issue is whether the question of 
Irish independence is to be decided outside or in- 
side the conference. Each party would like to 
win the decision outside and hold the conference 
on its own ground. But it is clear that if the as- 
sociation of Ireland with the Empire is to be a 
matter of free will and consent, the decision must 
take place inside the conference. It is hardly pos- 
sible to doubt that if the conference is held, agree- 
ment will result. This being the case, neither side 
is justified in returning to force until the conference 
has been tried and has failed—and if tried it will 
not fail. 


ACCORDING to current reports the State De- 
partment has practically completed negotiations 
with the Japanese Foreign Office whereby the two 
governments close out their controversy about the 
Island of Yap. The agreement provides for the 
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‘occupation of Yap by Japan under the League 
mandate, but for a cable landing at Yap and con- 
necting with Guam and the Philippines which will 
be completely under American control. If these 
reports are true the State Department is to be 
congratulated on its expeditious and satisfactory 
disposition of this disagreeable and dangerous 
question. The best way of disposing of such con- 
troversies is usually by direct negotiation and the 
consent of both parties, and such a disposition 
could usually be obtained if either one of the 
negotiators honestly seeks to meet the interests 
and views of the other negotiator in so far as they 
are reasonable, If one party to a proposed bargain 
insists on demanding fifty-five percent, his op- 
ponent is usually betrayed into being equally un- 
reasonable, but it is equally true that if the more 
powerful party insists on only fifty percent and 
understands the controversy well enough to know 
what the equivalent of fifty percent is, his attitude 
tends to cultivate a similarly amenable attitude in 
his opponent. What the State Department has 
accomplished with respect to Yap it should also be 
able to accomplish with respect to the outstanding 
difference over immigration. 


THE authorities of West Virginia are apparently 
of the ancient Bourbon lineage. They learn noth- 
ing: they forget nothing. No sooner was the 
marching column of miners induced to turn back 
peaceably when Governor Morgan, whose peculiar 
incapacity has been evident throughcvt the disturb- 
ance, comes to the fore with the announcement 
that “every effort will be made to punish those re- 
sponsible for inciting miners to treason and insur- 
rection against the state.”’ Accordingly three hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons have been indicted, 
including C. F. Keeney and Fred Mooney, presi- 
dent and secretary of the United Mine Workers, 
against whom the charge is murder. What Mr. 
Owens said in the last issue of the New Republic 
in regard to Hatfield—that “the most important 
thing . . .. was that any punishment to be visited 
upon him should be at the hands of the law ap- 
plied with unquestionable fairness”’—applies in a 
higher degree to the leaders of the miners, whether 
they participated in the march, or like Keeney and 
Mooney, lent their influence to stopping it. But 
what possible guarantee is there of justice when 
the government, including the courts, is in the 
hands of one party to the quarrel? It is a mis- 
take to say that the existence of free institutions 
is at stake. There are no free institutions con- 


cerned. The turning over of the function of gov- 
ernment to Baldwin-Felts gunmen is only one sign 
of what has occurred. The ship of state has been 
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captured by a boarding crew which has run up the 
black flag, and set out on a voyage of piracy: and 
to talk in its name of “treason and insurrection’ js 
sanctimonious nonsense. 


IT is an indication of good sense on the part of 
the voters in New York City that the fusion candi. 
dates won by handsome majorities in the Repub. 
lican primaries. The preliminary obstacles to an 
effective concentration of the anti-lammany 
strength are now overcome; and it only remains 
to put before the voters the persuasive reasons 
why Mr. Curran and his associates are preferable 
to Mayor Hylan and his associates. Mr. Curran 
is putting up an able and vigorous campaign. He 
is running on a moderate and not illiberal platform 
and if elected he will be a competent administrator 
and he will furnish to the city capable and dignified 
political leadership. Considering the low stand. 
ard which has recently prevailed in the selection 
of party candidates, the people of New York are 
lucky in having the opportunity to vote for such an 
honest and likable man as Mr. Curran. We most 
sincerely hope he will be elected. 


SIGNS of serious distress from Berlin form the 
most disquieting development in European politics. 
The existing government is staggering under the 
severe political and economic pressure. ‘The con- 
tinued fall of the mark indicates that its fiscal and 
economic condition is going from bad to worse. 
In order to meet its obligations under the in- 
demnity, the government, being unable to raise the 
money by taxation, is obliged to manufacture and 
sell more paper marks; and this continued inflation 
converts German business more than ever into 
specul. tin on the future value of the mark. The 
only certain result of this gambling is a steadily 
lowered standard of living for the great mass of 
the German people upon whose indefatigable labor 
the one hope of the recovery of Germany depends. 
Manifestly there is taking place a process of slow 
economic strangulation and it cannot continue 
much longer without bringing on some kind of a 
convulsion. The increasing boldness and violence 
of the reactionary pan-German groups probably 
afford the first preliminary symptoms of some 
new spasm of disorder. 


APPARENTLY a fate similar to that which 
overtook its predecessors is awaiting the Wirth 
government. More than any other government 
which has come into power since the armistice it 
has impressed American and British observers i0 
Berlin with its good faith. It has tried honestly 
to meet its obligations under the indemnity contract 
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of last June; and the very honesty of its attempt 
to make payments abroad in gold and the extent 
to which these payments are undermining the 
foundations of economic order in Germany is the 
cause of its increasing weakness and unpopularity. 
Such is the fatal effect of forcing the Germans to 
agree to pay in reparation more than they can 
aflord to pay. A government which manoeuvres 
to escape payment becomes involved in futile in- 
trigues and shifty evasions. A government which 


strains its resources to pay, injures the economic’ 


welfare of the people whom it is supposed to gov- 
ern for their own good, and cannot maintain its 
authority. The existing financial disorder can 
only mean that some time soon the Wirth govern- 
ment will default in its payments and will confess 
to bankruptcy. It will have to resign, and after 
it goes there will remain only two possible alter- 
natives for the immediate future of Germany. 
Either the Supreme Council will have to reduce the 
indemnity to a sum which the Germans are able 
and willing to pay or it will have to put into Ger- 
many an army of occupation and so ruin its debtor 
in the vain attempt to collect more reparations 
than there are to collect. 


THE Mexican situation continues to clear. The 
conference of representatives of the oil companies 
with Mexican officials in regard to the export tax 
on oil has terminated satisfactorily. According 
to Mr. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey: ‘Every disposition to ar- 
rive at an amicable settlement was manifested by 
the Mexican officials, and we feel that the adjust- 
ment which was made, representing concession on 
both sides, was all that could be expected in the 
circumstances.” Exports of Mexican oil will be 
resumed immediately. A very important sign of 
improvement appears in the fact that the oil com- 
panies have asked and obtained release from the 
payment of the extra tax in paper money. The 
Mexican government took this method of recalling 
the issued paper. Apparently it has been so suc- 
cessful that paper currency is now difficult to ob- 
tain, and the extra tax, having fulfilled its purpose, 
is withdrawn. 


FURTHER progress in the adjustment of the 
relations of Mexico to the rest of the world by 
the method of conference is promised by the visit 
of Mr. T. W. Lamont to Mexico City as the rep- 
resentative of the International Committee of 
Bankers, to arrange for the payment of Mexican 
bonds now in default. This visit is in response to 
the invitation of President Obregon. It is to be 
noted as marking an advance in our Mexican 
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policy that this identical method of procedure 
was rejected last February. We are glad to give 
the Foreign Policy Association a considerable share 
of the credit for this advance and for the im- 
provement of public opinion which makes possible 
improvement in diplomatic relations. The exec- 
utives of the Association have been unwearied in 
their effort to discover and bring to public view 
the real sources of difficulties with Mexico, and to 
build up an intelligent, tolerant, generous attitude 
in regard to that country. The Association has 
written an admirable chapter in the history of open 
diplomacy. 


SOME weeks ago the New York papers carried 
an amazing account of the behavior of detective 
sergeant Charles F. Tighe, who in raiding an al- 
leged race track pool room at 43rd Street and 
Ninth Avenue placed twenty-three persons under 
arrest, many of them mere passers-by, and used 
violence toward some of them. The first of the 
cases of assault brought against him, that of the 
child, Helen Coen, has been decided in his favor. 
Four other cases are pending. And now the New 
York Evening Post gives publicity to the action of 
a policeman, Meyer Abrahamson, who in sight of 
a reporter and other persons attacked three young 
men in Washington Square, beat them with his 
night stick and finally took them to the police sta- 
tion, explaining their bruised and battered condi- 
tion by the story that they had resisted arrest. The 
reporter who tried to intercede with the police 
lieutenant was ordered out. Next day the men 
were fined five dollars each. 


IT will be argued that every large body of men, 
such as a metropolitan police force, must, like the 
Black and Tans in Ireland, contain a certain pro- 
portion of human beasts. The damning thing is 
that these men when discovered are upheld and 
protected. The doubly damning thing is that their 
superiors use illegal violence in the station houses 
by “third degree’? methods. Everybody, lawyers, 


police reporters, judges, social workers, mayors 


and aldermen know that this is true, but they pass 
by on the other side. One body could stop it. The 
American Bar Association should have a committee 
in each city to fight this outrageous form of law- 
lessness. ‘There are men available, active young 
lawyers who think of their relation to the public 
as one of service. They would do the work if 
their seniors would lend influence and support. 


EVER since Congress assembled in April the 
Republican majority in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and in the Finance 
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Committee have busily occupied themselves with 
the general subject of tariff revision. According 
to the published statements of Mr. Fordney and 
other Republican leaders, American industry is de- 
pressed and is threatened with further depression 
because the tariff wall is too low and does not 
protect American manufacturers against unfair 
foreign competition. Yet according to the figures 
furnished by the Department of Commerce the im- 
ports into this country during the first eight months 
of 1921 are smaller in value by some $2,300,000,- 
ooo than they were during the first months of 
1920, That is imports into America, in spite of the 
low tariff wall and the encouragement of dear 
dollars and cheap pounds, francs and marks have 
diminished from approximately $4,000,000,000 to 
approximately $1,700,000,000. During the same 
time exports have diminished only from approxi- 
mately $5,500,000,000 to approximately $3,250,- 
000,000. We are exporting nearly three-fifths as 
much in value as we were a year ago. We are im- 
porting somewhere between three-eighths and a 
half as much. The so-called balance of trade is only 
$50,000,000 less in 1921 than it was in 1920. In 
both years it amounted to about 2% billions of 
dollars and in order to meet it American customers 
abroad have had to send to the country a half bil- 
lion in gold. If we are to continue to trade with 
Europe, we shall need not fewer imports but more 
of them. 


THE New Republic has expressed the fullest ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of Mr. Hoover’s 
leadership in the movement for relief of the Rus- 
sian famine. In recognizing his limitations we 
have been actuated only by a desire to see his 
leadership exercised as fruitfully as possible. One 
condition of this result is cooperation with other 
agencies in this country working to the same end, 
and we are glad to print the following communica- 
tion testifying to such cooperation between the 
American Relief Administration and the Society of 


Friends: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 
WASHINGTON 
September 10, 1921. 
Mr. Rufus Jones, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

In response to your request I beg to say that the effdrt 
being made by. the Friends Service Committee to secure 
charitable subscriptions for their work of famine relief in 
Russia has my fullest support. 

I know full well the difficulties ‘of our own people but 
there are still many who can afford support and others 
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who will willingly make sacrifices.. The need is pathetic 
beyond description. The effort being made by all Ameri. 
can organizations to mitigate this terrible situation is fre. 
of purpose in political, religious or racial contention. |; 
is not the sentiment of charity to ask who and why. 

None of the organizations cooperating under the Rig, 
and European Relief Council agreements, which you haye 
accepted, are in any way losing their identity or super. 
vision of their own distribution, subject only to coordina. 
tion for the common good of the Russian people. Th» 
sole purpose of these arrangements is to assure protection 
and efficiency in administration that every cent shal! do 
its utmost in saving life—that the whole effort shal! bx 
American in name and ideals. 

I trust that you will have the support the cause deserves, 

Yours faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover. 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
and the Welfare of China 


HE September issue of the Round Table 
contains an article by an anonymous ‘Amer. 
ican” who advises the British government in the 
interest of future Anglo-American friendship not 
to renew the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The Round 
Table does not recommend the acceptance of this 
advice. “Simply to break the old tie with Japan 
would,” it declares, “considerably increase the risk 
of another world war, in which the dividing line 
would this time be color, and the resulting bitter- 
ness, thanks to the chasm which already separates 
East and West, even greater than that which has 
been left by the last struggle. No one can fore- 
tell the future. It lies on the knees of the gods, 
but its main hope rests, we are convinced, not in 
the abandonment of such association as already 
exists, but rather in its adaptation and in its ex- 
tension to the other great nations whose interests 
intermingle in the Pacific so that we may all work 
together for the good of the East and West alike. 
In particular we feel that the welfare of China 
depends upon such cooperation being established.” 
It is hard to understand how anyone who is 
acquainted with the actual effect of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance upon the economic and political 
independence of China and the whole problem of 
power in the Pacific could have written the fore- 
going lines. If the British government wishes to 
promote the welfare of China and to diminish the 
probability of a future war in the Pacific, it should 
not adapt and extend the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
but terminate it and supersede it by an entirely 
different political understanding or agreement 
among the Pacific powers. That alliance is a per 
fect example of the old kind of diplomatic bond 
between nations which pretends to be defensive 
and pacific in its object but which in its actual effect 
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is capable of being exploited by the aggressive 
partner in the association as the cover for a 
policy of aggrandizement. It has made for peace 
in the Far East in much the same sense that before 
the war the Triple Alliance made for peace in 
Europe. The formidable military strength of 
Central Europe en bloc enabled Germany to 
pursue with impunity an aggressive policy which 
her neighbors felt to be more and more dangerous 
to their independence. The alliance, that is, al- 
though defensive in language, protected its restless 
members against the consequences of an aggressive 
policy. In an analogous way the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance has protected Japan from the consequences 
ofi her aggressive policy in China. It has prevented 
the British government from discouraging such 
aggression or from giving diplomatic assistance to 
other powers who proposed to resist it. In effect 
the alliance has made British naval power the 
accomplice of Japanese ‘military and economic 
imperialism. 

The Taft administration discovered this fact to 
its own cost. In December, 1909, it submitted to 
the British, French, German, Russian and Japanese 
governments a plan for the neutralization of the 
Manchurian railways. As a result of the Russo- 
Japanese war, the former Russian railroad from 
Harbin to Port Arthur was divided into two parts. 
Russia retained the northern part, and Japan took 
over from Russia the southern part. The grant 
under which these two roads were built and oper- 
ated was extorted at a period when all the powers 
were exploiting China with impunity, and the 
existence of this alien control of the railway sys- 
tem of the north-eastern provinces impaired the 
independence of China and violated the principle 
of equal economic opportunities for all powers in 
Manchuria. The proposal of the Taft administra- 
tion to neutralize the Manchurian railways was 
intended to get rid of danger to China which the 
alienation of the Manchurian railways had created. 
It was in its conception an intelligent and praise- 
worthy attempt to do away with special economic 
privileges in northern China and so to realize in 
practice the two principles in which all the powers 
had nominally acquiesced—the principle of the 
Open Door and of the territorial integrity and 
political independence of China. 

The Taft administration in submitting this 
proposal to the powers expected to encounter op- 
position from Japan, but it planned to overcome 
this opposition by means of British assistance. It 
approached the British government, before it ap- 
proached the governments of the other powers, 
in a most friendly and confidential spirit and it 
received from the British Foreign Office an 
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approval in principle of the proposal, but a warn- 
ing against pressing it at the moment and against 
going ahead without placating Japanese opposi- 
tion. The American State Department jumped at 
the approval “in principle’ and overlooked the 
intrenchments which the Foreign Office had 
thrown up around its acquiescence. Secretary 
Knox plunged boldly ahead, submitted his proposal 
to the powers and was promptly slapped in the 
face for his pains. He was unequivocally and even 
irascibly rebuffed by Japan and Russia and he was 
obliged in the end ignominiously to abandon his 
proposal. In its hour of need the American re- 
ceived no diplomatic aid from the British govern- 
ment. The former had calculated falsely in 
expecting any action on the part of Great Britain 
in support of a policy which sought to give reality 
to the independence of China and to the principle 
of the “Open Door” at the expense of exclusive 
Japanese interests in China. 

We do not wish for one moment to suggest that 
the Taft administration had not earned this 
diplomatic rebuff. It launched its proposal with- 
out closely calculating upon the number and 
strength of its opponents and upon the most 
promising means of overcoming them, The 
British Foreign Office did not deceive the State 
Department. Its reply should have warned the 
American government to tread softly rather than 
to shuffle clumsily and boldly ahead. Neither do 
we claim that under the circumstances the British 
government was not justified in standing by its 
Japanese ally and in preferring the solid ad- 
vantages of a definite naval partnership to a pre- 
carious comradeship with America in what then 
looked like Quixotic internationalism. ‘The Japan- 
ese alliance was at that time one of the foundation 
walls of British foreign policy. It enabled the 
British empire to meet the German menace by con- 
centrating its fleet in the North Sea and practically 
to retire from the waters of the Far East without 
endangering its possessions and its prestige in that 
region. The British government considered itself 
obliged to subordinate its position in the Far East 
to its position in Europe, and Americans have no 
sufficient reason now to question its decision. Ex- 
President Wilson pursued the same course for 
similar reasons in Paris. But we are justified in 
pointing out that the British empire as a conse- 
quence of this policy possesses a clear responsibility 
for the success of Japanese aggression in China. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance is not, as the 
Round Table assumes, the preparation for a con- 
cert of local powers in the interest of future peace 
in the Pacific. It is the chief obstacle to the 
formation of such a concert. In spite of the fact 
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that it explicitly guarantees the political edastonle 
ence and the territorial integrity of China, Japan 
has during the twenty odd years of her existence, 
enclosed Peking with a partial cordon of occupied 
and controlled provinces so that any Chinese 
government situated in that city is as independent 
as France would be with a German army in occu- 
pation of Metz, Brussels and Calais. Japan has 
during these twenty years become a great conti- 
nental Asiatic power. She has annexed Korea, oc- 
cupied part of Siberia, dominated Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and settled down in Shantung. Is it 
any wonder that the Chinese regard the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance as a somewhat doubtful ex- 
pedient for contributing to the welfare of China? 
Is it any wonder that the American friends of 
China advise the termination rather than the 
extension of the alliance as an essential condition 
of a concert of the Pacific powers? There can be 
in the Pacific no concert which includes China 
and the United States, unless Japan not only 
abandons the policy of seeking to dominate China 
but’ is willing to unite with the other powers in 
building up the economic and political independ- 
ence of that great nation. 

British public opinion has hitherto saleued to 
face the consequences of renewing the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance without first curing its partial re- 
sponsibility for the success of Japanese aggression 
in China. We have read scores of articles which 
were published in England during the discussion 
last summer over the renewal of the treaty and 
almost all of them evaded or ignored the real 
issue. They evaded it, as the Round Table evades 
it, by assuming with an air of perfect innocence 
that the alliance was an impeccable political ‘con- 
trivance to which neither China nor the United 
Status could urge any reasonable objection. 
If it is to be extended to include the United 
States and China, it will have to’ undergo 
radical modifications. The British government 
will have to adopt adequate precautions against 
the use in the future of British sea power for the 
protection of Japanese military imperialism; and 
these precautions it will have to take in spite of 
the opposition of its Japanese ally. 

The government of Great Britain has, accord- 
ing to British publicists, always thrown British 
naval power into the balance against military 
aggression. So far as the continent of Europe is 
concerned they can put up a strong argument in 
favor of the claim. British power was the effec- 
tive force of the coalition against Louis XIV, 
against Napoleon and against Germany. But in the 
Far East Great Britain has allied herself with 
another strong naval power, which possesses, as 
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Great Britain has never possessed, a conquering 
army. Sheltered by British sea power Japan has 
adopted a continental policy and fought and in- 
trigued to become the dominant power in Eastern 
Asia. Japan will in one way or another continue 
this policy as long as she feels sure of being able 
to transport her armies and her goods to and frqm 
the mainland. How can she be deprived of this 
assurance? Only in one of two ways: Either by 
the expansion of the American navy or by the 
knowledge that if she continues an aggressive 
policy and gets into trouble in China she will have 
to reckon with the British as well as the American 
navy. The first alternative is wholly undesirable. 
An exclusively American naval armament which 
was strong enough to defend China would also be 
strong enough to attack Japan and threaten the 
security of the Japanese nation. If the United 
States alone prepared to defend China it would 
embark on a costly enterprise for which in a selfish 
moment it might seek compensation at the ex- 
pense of its opponent and ward. The second 
alternative is much to be preferred. It would 
accomplish an equally beneficial result without 
the expense or the threat of war. But it seems 
remote as long as intelligent and high minded 
British publications, like the Round Table, ignore 
in their discussion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
its plain political and economic tendency, and inter- 
pret it as a pacifying influence in Far Eastern 
politics. 


The Mine Operators Explain 


EACE -has been again restored in West Vir- 

ginia. The army of miners and their sym- 
pathizers has been dispersed. Some have sur- 
rendered their arms and’ some have gone to their 
homes. Federal troops still remain at the scene 
of battle but in fewer numbers, Governor Morgan 
is busy with the organization of a national guard 
for the state whose integrity and dignity he 's 
sworn to defend. As in Europe, so in. West Vir- 
ginia, submission to the mandates of the authorities 
is the order of the day. The terms of obedience 
seem to matter little. The letter of the law is 
supreme. General Bandholtz, whose business ‘s 
the maintenance of law and order, found that “the 
withdrawal of the invaders as promised by Keeney 
and Mooney would have been satisfactorily 
achieved but for the ill advised and ill timed ad- 
vance movements of state constabulary on the 
night of August 27th, resulting in bloodshed.” On 
this matter Governor Morgan either disagrees 
with the General or he hopes for a level of self- 
restraint and reasoned judgment in the newly or- 
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nized state militia far above that which can be 
credited to the state constabulary. 

Amid the noise and bustle of this military pre- 
paration for wars to come, the mine operators 
have also not been idle. Slow to defend them- 
selves against unjust attacks and to present their 
side of the, case, they have at last broken the ice 
with A Statement by Non-union Coal Operators 
and with memorials addressed to President Hard- 
ing. Naturally their statement of the facts is, as 
should be expected from men who perform the 
function of public trustees in the coal industry, 
temperate, restrained and judicial. The United 
Mine Workers, they say, are at the point of 
monopolizing the production and distribution of 
all coal in the United States. If such a monopoly 
were accomplished, the leaders of the union 
“would have more power over the people of the 
United States than that held by any other organ- 
ization in the world.” To protect the people 
against an eventuality of this kind was preeminerft- 
ly the duty of those who saw the situation most 
clearly. And West Virginia mine operators, both 
absentee and native, are not the men to avoid 
doing their plain duty. Hence the engagement of 
Baldwin-Felts operatives, the wholesale eviction 
of miners, the shooting of Hatfield, and the many 
similar measures of defense, which have made 
West Virginia so lively a place of residence for 
the past twenty years. 

But it is not alone by protecting the people 
against the aggressions of the miners’ union that 
the operators of West Virginia serve their country. 
Their highest contribution to the national welfare 
is a positive one. It consists in the establishment 
of superior working conditions in the non-union 
mines. These conditions the mine operators them- 
selves summarize as follows: 

In the non-union fields labor has been adjusted to its 
real level and mines and men are working. 
In the union fields no adjustment is permitted and 
there is little work and consequently small earnings. 
In the union mines stoppages and illegal strikes are 
common. 
In the non-union mines these are unknown. 
For those who question how it is possible to com- 
mit an illegal act where there is no law, no answer 
will be found in the brief of the operators. 

At bottom, however, it is the character of ‘the 
United Mine Workers that hurts the operators 
most. When they discuss the character of the 
union, their statements rise to new heights. Here 
the memorials leave the field of fact for that of 
political speculation. And their philosophizing 
leads them to an interesting, if not startling, con- 
clusion, It is that the United Mine Workers has 

“ceased to be strictly a trade union and has be- 
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come ‘a political organization’ which stands for 
the nationalization of mines, the six-hour day and 
five days a week and which only two short years 
ago in the face of winter, tried to tie up all in- 
dustry by calling a general strike.” The inference 
is that if the United Mine Workers were still a 
trade union, in the narrow sense of the word as 
it is used by mine and other operators, the West 
Virginia mine-owners might consider doing busi- 
ness with it. But on this score the union need not 
feel alarmed for it is not the first organization 
that has been translated, in the course of a dispute, 
from a bona fide trade union into something— 
different. On the face of things, then, the mine 
operators present a clean slate, The union is 
monopolistic and monopolies are anti-social. The 
union wants proper working conditions and condi- 
tions are better in the non-union than in the union 
fields. The union pretends to be a trade union 
and it is really a political organization. But what 
about Baldwin-Felts, and guards, and spies? This, 
too, the mine operators have no difficulty in ex- 
plaining away. Once there were guards in Mingo 
county. Now there are none “employed as guards 
in Mingo and have not been for more than a year 
except possibly on secret service work.” (Italics 
ours. ) 

It is these arguments of the operators that the 
Senate Committee will soon begin to receive and 
to weigh. Mauch attention will then, no doubt, be 
given to questions of public policy. When that 
stage of the proceedings is reached, the operators 
will contend even more vigorously than they do 
now that their fight is a fight against labor mo- 
nopoly. On the manner in which the Committee 
handles this question will depend its success in 
preventing future warfare in West Virginia. If 
it meets the issue squarely and recognizes the right 
of union representatives to carry on a campaign 
of organization, free from interference or threats, 
the way will be paved for sound industrial rela- 
tions. But if it allows itself to be diverted from 
an investigation of the practices that have made 
unionism impossible, to abstract discussions of 
labor monopoly, then the outlook for peace on fair 
terms is not bright. The issue in West Vir- 
ginia is not whether trade unionism is good or 
bad; whether the United Mine Workers advocate 
mine nationalization or not; or even whether the 
non-union miners receive higher or lower wages 
than the union miners. The issue is whether an 
American’ Legion, or a Ku-Klux Klan, or a group 
of mine operators can in this country usurp the 
powers of government, use them for their own 
purposes, and get away with it. It is on this issue 
that the Senate Committee must pass. 
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The Survey Course in College 


N a recent number of the Athenaeum, Mr. J. 
Middleton Murry considers the late Professor 
Barrett Wendell’s book, The Traditions of Euro- 
pean Literature from Homer to Dante, chiefly for 
“the rather sinister light it throws upon the 
methods of a great American University.” As 
Mr. Murry points out with some satisfaction, “the 
book could hardly have been written by an English- 
man because there is no public in England to which 
it might be expected to appeal. It is designed for 
American students of English literature who. have 
no classical education. There are, of course, 
plenty of English students of English who have no 
knowledge of the classics, and their number is 
steadily increasing; but Professor Wendell’s book 
will hardly satisfy them. They will want to know 
less and more than he has to tell them; a lesser 
extent and a greater depth of knowledge.” In 
other words, Mr. Murry sees in this book another 
evidence of the American superstition of num- 
bers. The college course based upon it contained 
perhaps a greater number of names of authors and 
works and literary phenomena than were ever 
brought together under one head before—a sort 
of Big Tent of literature, with special studies of 
selected curiosities depending from it like side 
shows. And Mr. Murry adds rather ungenerously 
the opinion that Professor Wendell had a great 
many students on his roll for The Traditions of 
European Literature. 

The general course in literature in the American 
college is a product of the elective system. The 
unanswerable argument for the introduction of 
that system was the necessity of opportunity for 
specialization. But as the demands of specialization 
became more exacting, its requirements reached 
farther and farther back into the field of general 
education and more and more of that area was re- 
stricted to its uses. To replace courses preempted 
by the specialist student, and to give that student 
a chance to secure a summary view of fields other 
than his own, the general survey course was in- 
vented, not only in literature, but in history and 
in.social and national science. These courses were 
intended as a corrective to the over-emphasis of 
specialization, the concentration upon the un- 
important, the absorption in detail. But the evil 
is that the general student, exercising his right of 
private judgment along the path of least resist- 
ance, tends more and more to restrict himself to 
such surveys. Laboratory science he rejects as be- 


longing to a course of specialization which he has 
renounced. The classics and mathematics he scorns 
as having no raison d’étre in a realistic view of the 
world. With the classics has gone the preliminary 
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training for modern languages which the general 
student usually finds too exacting and burdensome, 
and from the obligations of which college and high 
school are now rapidly relieving him. The general 
student is thus, by right of private judgment, con. 
fined to his own language and literature, and such 
superficial studies in history and the social and 
natural sciences as he can accomplish with that in- 
strument alone. His view is therefore narrow: 
his penetration is slight; he becomes, in short, a 
specialist in the obvious. 

Undoubtedly there is something to be said for 
the general course in literature as in other subjects. 
As a preliminary survey it may be used as a basis 
of selection for subsequent specialization: it gives 
a certain facility in the use of a handbook, some 
bibliographical information and knowledge of 
where and how to find out things. Undoubtedly it 
is the most rapid way of spreading culture thinly 
and superficially, but evenly, over the selected 


sirface. But this process is merely ancillary to 
education. Educational itself, literally speaking, 
it is not. It contains no element of training in in- 


vestigation, reasoning and drawing conclusions. 
The way in which the study of literature can be 
made a matter of training is to send the student 
to the sources, the original material, and hold him 
responsible for his conclusions. In the teaching 
of chemistry and geology such a method would as 
a matter of course be followed. No matter how 
often an experiment has been tried, and its results 
quantitatively assessed, no matter how often a 
region has been mapped, the essential experience 
for the student is to act in the spirit of the dis- 
coverer. But in the study of literature the general 
student is invited to a bibliography of criticisms, 
and a summary already made, and is too often dis- 
couraged if he dissents from the accepted view and 
attempts a verification by methods of his own. The 
actual reading of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, Swift, Burke, Wordsworth will give the 
student at least a certain training in concentration; 
but this is hard, slow, dry work. It is so much 
easier, and superficially more rewarding, instead 
of reading one play of Shakespeare to read about 
all the plays, including a conjectural life of the 
author, an appreciation of his dramatic art, and 
some views of the Elizabethan stage. It was Wil- 
liam James who pointed out this distinction be- 


tween knowledge about and acquaintance with an 


author. The extent to which we have substituted 
for the direct vision with its stimulating appeal to 
individual reaction, the conventional summary and 
accepted criticism, the official formula and the 
stereotyped view is the chief reason for the 
ready-made uniformity of our educational product. 

The pioneer democracy of America itself is r¢ 
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sponsible for a method of instruction typically 
American. The superstitious faith in education 
was the basis of a system whereby many busy 
middle-aged persons whose early advantages had 
been limited, by means of attractive summaries, 
outlines and hand-books, could acquaint them- 
selves with the names of men, books and events 
which form the Binet-Simon test of culture, and 
enable the initiate to hold up his head in circles 
where the best that has been thought or said in 
the world is habitually referred to. This method 
is carried out in hundreds of cultural camp-meet- 
ings every summer, by thousands of popular 
lectures, in countless programs of study for 
women’s clubs. Unfortunately it is coming to be 
not only the typical but the only method of gen- 
eral education in America. It has penetrated even 
to the college and the university. Better that our 
fathers had died, their intellectual thirst unsatis- 
fied, than that they had left this legacy of mental 
soft drinks for their children! 

The tendency to substitute the criticism for the 
creation, the second-hand approach for direct 
action in the study of literature, is regrettable 
enough in a world of busy men and women. The 
extent to which this method deprives us of our 
real inheritance in letters is to be seen when we 
consider how far Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth have been replaced for us by 
Lowell, Coleridge, Macaulay, and Matthew Ar- 
nold. To know the real men belongs, except in the 
field of exploration and scholarship, to the un- 
standardized sum of human achievement: to 
know the best that has been thought and said about 
them is a part of culture, and such knowledge 
enters easily into the currency of daily exchange. 
But such methods and results have no legitimate 
place in higher education. There, if at all, the 
pursuit of the reality and the stimulus of direct 
vision must be maintained. This is the final indict- 
ment which Mr. Murry brings against Professor 
Wendell’s book and the method which it in- 
carnates. “Not one breath of the real essence 
penetrates through these massive pages. A few 
names, a few facts, and that is all. To have read 
Thucydides in Crawley, the Republic in Jowett, the 
Poetics in “Bywater, Virgil in Dryden, ‘and 
Lucretius in Monro—to have read even one of 
these would perhaps have given an inkling of the 
mysterious secret; but to have read all their names, 
to have learnt that ‘those best qualified to know’. . , 
think that Aeschylus was a very fine poet, or 
that. . . . ‘Theocritus wrote ‘graceful, trifling, 
mostly hexametric poems’—what can all this mean 
to an American student, or to anybody else in the 
world?” 
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Let Us Alone! 


S it possible for prosperous middle-aged Amer- 
ica to return to the world that existed in 1913? 
On the face of it this seems an absurd question but 
it is not too absurd to be implied by one of the 
kindliest of American conservatives, Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson, in his new book, The Man in the Street. 
In this book Mr. Nicholson collects his recent 
‘papers on American topics,” papers that express 
‘the humorous and yet fundamentally serious out- 
look” of well-off, good-natured, comfortable, 
pseudo-progressive America. Its graver efforts at 
political thinking are to be found in The Second- 
Rate Man in Politics and in How, Then, Should 
Smith Vote? The heart of the book is the actual 
plea, Let Main Street Alone! 

It would be proper, of course, to blame the 
wicked world entirely for not letting Main Street 
Even if Sinclair Lewis had never opened 
fire, the world itself has upheaved that placid in- 
stitution much worse than any critical novelist. 
Just about the time that Main Street was chanting 
“victory”—victory wrapped in tissue paper and 
tricolor ribbons and hung on the Christmas tree— 
we were compelled to deal with a Europe half- 
hysterical and half-savage, mottled with revolu- 
tions, broken out in plague and famine, reckless 
with paper currency and a paper armistice. Our 
failure in this adventure was not by any means to 
be blamed solely on Europe, but relief organiza- 
tions helped to satisfy Main Street’s heart in the 
succeeding situation, just as Red Cross bandage 
rolling and “Y” drives had previously appeased it 
—Main Street can be driven even if it can’t be led. 
But when the world began tobogganing on its 
devil’s switchback of. economic uncertainty, Main 
Street and the bungalows and suburban houses and 
country houses that sprang from it gradually be- 
came filled with something like panic and malaise. 
A world infested with Jewish finance, the Bolshe- 
viki, the Sinn Fein element, pro-Germans, Japanese 
militarists, French imperialists, and domestic 
fanatics could hardly be pleasant to live in. Hence 
the passionate demand to “let Main Street alone,”’ 
to return to the optimism of 1913, the path of 
what has now become famous as Normalcy. 

The impracticability of giving peace to Main 
Street is in itself worth considering but it seems 
far less relevant at the moment than the persisting 
state of mind of a sweet-tempered American like 
Mr. Nicholson. The return to normalcy is not so 
pregnant a topic as that desire for normalcy which 
is the permanent handicap in America to all serious 
political discussion. For what, in the end, does it 
matter that Mr. Nicholson busily associates him- 
self with the cause of good government and 
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cautiously proceeds toward—or away from—some 
great scheme like the direct primary, with an air of 
considerable political science? He may deplore, 
as he does deplore, that -“first-rate’’ men like his 
friend the bank president don’t or can’t go into 
politics. He may dwell on his difficulties as a 
party Democrat to take any comfort in his candi- 
date’s platform and speech of acceptance. But 
behind his firm belief that he is fundamentally 
serious and open-minded and _ straight-thinxing, 
that he means well and really understands the busi- 
ness of America and the business of democracy and 
has the right attitude toward the wicked Machine, 
there is the perfectly certain fact that he, like most 
of his prosperous class in America, is “placing 
truth second and emotional comfort first,”’ and 
that this incapacity for truth is a characteristic 
which keeps him politically impotent in every 
liberal move. 

“If there are some,” said John Morley forty 
years ago, “who compromise their real opinions, 
or the chance of reaching truth, for the sake of 
gain, there are far more who shrink from giving 
their intelligence free play, for the sake of keeping 
undisturbed certain luxurious spiritual sensibilities. 
This choice of emotional gratification before truth 
and upright dealing with one’s own understanding, 
creates a character far less unlovely than those who 
sacrifice their intellectual integrity to mere mate- 
rial convenience. The moral flaw is less palpable 
and less gross. 
intellectual improbity, and it is perhaps all the 
more mischievous for being partly hidden under 
the mien of spiritual exaltation.” 

It is this craving for emotional comfort that 
Mr. Nicholson complacently expounds: ‘What 
really matters as to Main Street is that it shall be 


happy. We can’t merely by taking thought, lift ° 


its people to higher levels of aspiration. ‘Main 
Street is neither blind nor deaf; it knows well 
enough what is going on in the world; it is not to 
be jostled or pushed by condescending outsiders 
eager to bestow sweetness and light upon it. It 
is not unaware of the desirability of such things; 
and in its own fashion and at the proper time it 


. will go after them. Meanwhile if it is cheerful and 


hopeful and continues to vote with reasonable 
sanity the rest of the world needn't despair of it. 
After all, it is only the remnant of Israel that can 
be saved. Let Main Street alone!” 

This line of talk, garnished with the belief that 
there is “a wisdom deep-planted in the general 
heart of man” and topped off with the soporific 
“smile,” “Happiest are they who keep sawing 
wood and don’t expect too much,” completes Mr. 
Nicholson’s projection of amiable conservative 
America. Hence we find him, in discussing 
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Yet here too there is the stain of 
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Woodrow Wilson’s second administration, coming 
to the apt conclusion: “Radical sentiment has been 
encouraged, or at least tolerated, in a disturbing 
degree by the present administration.” The crucia| 
interferences of Woodrow Wilson with truth. 
speaking, on the other hand, make no impression 
on Mr. Nicholson. He swears by Democracy and 
independence and service but he is completely im. 
perceptive when the process of liberty is. thrown 
away. 

This craving for the mere sensation of political 
well-being is the direct enemy of the democracy on 
which Mr. Nicholson seems to set store. How, 
without the pain of discussion and criticism, can 
we create those sentiments or reach those ideas that 
are needed in a changing world? Mr. Nicholson 
begs the question cheerfully and hopefully. “There 
are always the zealous laborers,” he says, “the fit 
though few, who incur suspicion, awaken antag- 
onism, and suffer defeat, to pave the way for those 
who will reap the harvest of their sowing. There 
are a hundred million of us and it’s too much to 
ask that we all chase the same rainbow.”’ 

Isn't this the true voice of normalcy, the genial 
optimism of 1913? It will persist, we suppose, so 
long as the world’s news is excluded from what 
Mr. Nicholson calls his “cheerful breakfast 
table”; so long as the Atlantic Monthly and 
Scribner’s and the Yale Review and the New York 
Evening Post invite their Nicholsons to strike the 
happy, wholesome note. Happy and wholesome, 
indeed, it is well to be, but we can pay too high a 
price for the “emotional comfort” that Mr. 
Nicholson and his kind put in the first place. His 
bankruptcy of political ideas is a direct result of 
his guarantee to be painless. So long as such pain- 
lessness is insisted upon, we must indulge in the 
essentially childish protest, “let us alone!” 
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_ Shantung Again 


UR last three weeks in China were spent 

in the province of Shantung. A year and 
t a half had elapsed since our previous 
visit. Then it was the dead of winter; this time 
the heat of midsummer reigned. The social at- 
mospheric changes were as great as the climatic. 
During the earlier period, Tsinan was under 
martial law, and militarism was literally at bay- 
onets’ points with the students’ movement whose 
revolt. was at its height. The Anfuites were in 
control at the national capital, and in the prov- 
ince. Even educational lectures were suspect. The 
provincial officials telegraphed the authorities at 
Peking to prevent our visit, as it would surely 
cause disturbance. ‘The message never reached us, 
and we were in Tsinan before we even learned how 
dangerous was the visit. The prevailing excite- 
ment immediately revealed that something was up; 
newspapermen and assemblymen who were fighting 
the militaristic and pro-Japanese officials, provided 
an unusually warm welcome—and so did the offi- 
cials. Soldiers lined the streets at intervals of 
twenty feet. The yard of the Provircial Assembly 
Hall was filled with companies of soldiers: ma- 
chine guns were trained upon the building—all for 
fear that the students, then on strike as protest 
against the closing of their headquarters, might 
demonstrate in force. The chief of police occupied 
the position on the Platform usually taken by an 
educational official. 

This time everything was as quiet as in America 
when a teachers’ institute is in progress. Only the 
ordinary number of armed policemen were in the 
streets. The provincial assemblymen were still 
engaged in fighting the provincial governor, but 
the struggle was a peaceful one; not a single sol- 
dier invaded the assembly hall. ‘The present 
struggle is indicative of the political situation in 
China. The financial commissioner of the prov- 
ince was a Shantung man. As such he interested 
himself in protecting the people of the province 
by keeping expenditures confined to legitimate 
purposes. Since the office of provincial governor 
is prized because it is the shortest and quickest road 
to becoming a multi-millionaire, the governor re- 
moved the obnoxious treasurer-auditor. Hence 
the conflict with the provincial legislature. I call 
it characteristic of the present situation because 
while militarism is still rampant, the people of 
China are now learning the old lesson that political 
control goes with control of the public purse, and 
that soldiers in China are an effect as well as a 


cause of lack of legislative control of public funds. 
As this lesson is learned, the political development 
of China will begin to run parallel to the struggle 
for representative government in the western 
world. “Republicanism” is slowly passing from 
an aspiration and a magic phrase to a matter of 
business, 

Japanese relations as well as the domestic situa- 
tion have assumed a much more tranquil aspect in 
the intervening year and a half. Direct acts of 
aggression have practically ceased, and the “‘in- 
vasion” has now taken the form of a steady econ- 
omic peaceful penetration. Provocative incidents 
still occur. For example, the governor was re- 
quested by the Japanese local authorities to forbid 
students’ meetings and demonstrations on May 
7th—the day of National Shame in commemora- 
tion of the signing of the Twenty-one Demands. 
The object was to provoke the students to some 
overt anti-Japanese move. But the order was 
passed on from the governor to the commissioner 
of education, from the commissioner to the prin- 
cipals, from them to the students—sometimes on 
the day after the anniversary. The meetings were 
held, and everything passed off peacefully. Again, 
on the spring holiday which is national tree-plant- 
ing day, by some coincidence the garrison of 
Japanese soldiers in Tsinan appeared for ma- 
nouevres on the same hill that had been selected 
by the students as the spot for planting trees. But 
the students are well organized; in this case the 
bull was educated to ignore the red rag however 
flaming, and the presumably desired provocation 
did not occur. But while such incidents still occur, 
the earlier outrages of arbitrary arrest and torture 
have ceased. -In the main they are replaced by a 
conciliatory policy, so it is fair to presume that such 
incidents as occur are due to local bumptious 
Japanese who dislike the changed policy towards 
the Chinese. The change also affects foreigners 
in the province. There used to be more or less 
complaint about the brusque way in which passport 
regulations were enforced for travellers to Tsing 
Tao. Now a suave official, whose mouth might be 
a store-house for the provincial butter, asks if you 
are provided with one, and then informs you that 
since you are an American, it is not necessary to 
produce it. This trivial episode is characteristic 
of the way in which the traveller is now received, a 
way which is like the courtesy so uniformly found 
in Japan proper, instead of the rudeness which up 


to short time ago reminded the visitor to Japanese 
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possessions on the continent that he was an in- 
truder, there only by the ungracious grace of the 
Japanese. 

In the residential part of Tsing Tao as distinct 
from the industrial part, the impressions gained 
are of Germany rather than of Japan. And what- 
ever one’s opinions of the origin and aims of Ger- 
man possession, one has to admit that she did a 
good job while in control. There is no part of 
the Far East so solidly and attractively built as 
this city which the Germans, in a few years, turned 
from a dirty fishing village of mud huts into the 
most cleanly city of China and into a port of 
enormous commercial potentialities. Here too the 
change of spirit on the part of the Japanese is 
evident. The whole outward aspect of things is 
clearly intended to minimize military occupation 
and emphasize civil administration. Pains are 
taken to attract foreign guests to a pleasant sum- 
mer resort, and permanent foreign residents no 
longer complain of inquisitorial visits and vexa- 
tious interference, but only of the appalling 
amount of red tape that has to be unwound to get 
through any official business, such as a lease or 
paying taxes. It is, however, significant of the 
tenor of our Bryan period of Far Eastern diplo- 
macy that old American residents have never re- 
ceived compensation for the systematic looting 
done by Japanese soldiers when they took posses- 
sion,although British citizens have been attended to, 

It cannot be truthfully said that the more con- 
ciliatory policy on the part of Japan has affected 
Chinese feeling or opinion. It would be enormous- 
ly instructive to discover in full detail just why 
so little bitterness is felt toward prior German oc- 
cupation and so much toward present Japanese 
control. The Japanese regard the contrast as part 
of the froward disposition of the Chinese people 
who characteristically decline to recognize their 
true friends. Idealization of a past that is done 
with, in contrast with a present that is acute, may 
have something to do with it. The friendly and 
tactful quality of German intercourse certainly had 
something to do with it also. So has the fact that 
German merchants mostly confined themselves to 
forcign trade while Japanese settlers are engaging 
in all kinds of retail trade, and, what is more seri- 
ous, are getting hold of land. The fact counts also 
that the Shantung railway under German control 
was a private enterprise which freely used Chinese 
help and guards, while now it is a Japanese govern- 
mental enterprise with no use for Chinese except 
as coolie laborers. But I do not think that all 
these factors put together weigh in comparison 
with the fact that German possession seemed only 
one incident in a series of foreign aggressions 
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which had to be dealt with as best they might, 
while Japanese control is a vast overshadowing 
threat of an engulfment which may become com- 
plete at any moment. Hence the depth and in- 
tensity of the feeling aroused. 

As compared with a year and a half ago, im- 
mediate complaints now centre about the opium 
affair, and the furnishing of weapons to bandits 
and otherwise encouraging them. The establish- 
ment of a government opium monopoly in Tsing 
Tao is an officially acknowledged fact, not a piece 
of rumor. Official details are naturally not easy 
to get. It is known however that the business is 
handled by a Chinese, one Liu Tze Shan by name; 
that about two million and a half ounces a year are 
imported, and that the concessionaire pays two 
dollars an ounce to the imperial administration, so 
that the opium and morphine trade yields about 
five million a year toward the expenses of occupa- 
tion. So far it may be said that Japan is only 
following British and French precedents in south 
China. But there is at least this difference. Hong 
Kong and Indo-China are actually under foreign 
sovereignty. The Chinese flag still flies over the 
Tsing Tao custom house, and regular duties are 
paid on all goods which go into the interior. 
Opium is of course contraband. It would not do 
to have it appear on the manifest of imports. So 
it is shipped in, labelled “military stores,” and is 
thus exempt from examination. It is also uni- 
versally believed that aside from merchants who 
carry the stores as part of their luggage, the mili- 
tary railway guards act a$ distributing agents 
through the interior. 

Definite facts about the distribution of arms to 
bandits are even harder to get at. One has to 
rely on what is generally stated by Chinese and 
foreigners alike. The objective fact is that the 
Japanese railway guards are sufficient to protect 
the zone, and that during German occupation even 
with Chinese guards the zone was entirely peace- 
ful. Since then it has been much disturbed, some- 
times to the extent of compelling the evacuation 
of whole villages. This state of things is of course 
impossible without the connivance of Japanese 
authorities. Making the waters troubled in order 
to fish in them is a policy which has good—or bad 
—precedents in ‘plenty in Manchuria. Circum- 
stantial stories tell of renting by the night of re- 
volvers by Japanese soldiers, as well as of the di- 
rect sale of guns and ammunition—which are under 
strict official Japanese supervision. As near to 
statistics as one can come is that during a single 
month there were twenty cases of banditry within 
five miles of Tsing Tao, in territory leased to Ja- 
panese, and that the Japanese have never suffered. 
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The Japanese government has publicly pledged 
itself to the International Anti-opium Society to 
cancel the opium monopoly in Shantung, and the 
Chinese admit that there are already some signs 
of amelioration. When and if the Japanese mili- 
tary are withdrawn, banditry may reduce itself to 
the usual Chinese average, though the temptation 
to make trouble in order to have an excuse to inter- 
fere so as to protect Japanese subjects will remain. 
The remaining sore point is the economic question. 
Intelligent Shantungese who are convinced that 
Japan now intends to carry out her promise of 
withdrawal of troops at a fairly early date, say it 
will make no real difference in the situation, be- 
cause in the meantime Japan has obtained such an 
economic stranglehold on the province. Even if 
this hold had been secured by superior economic 
eficiency, the Chinese would hardly welcome it 
more than do, say, Californians, especially when 
it affects land ownership which in China concen- 
trates in itself all the emotions which in western 
countries are distributed also among religious 
and patriotic interests. But fraud and force are 
alleged as the means by which the economic posi- 
tion of Japan has been consolidated. The so- 
called auction of German properties in Tsing Tao 
was certainly a scandal as respects favoritism as 
to persons and prices. The means by which farmers 
have been compelled to part with their lands were 
reported in my former article. It is also stated 
that it is useless to appeal to the courts when dis- 
putes arise affecting leases or other economic in- 
terests, as it is an axiom that the Japanese litigant 
is always right. A number of combined Sino- 
Japanese companies have been started. According 
to Chinese opinion most of them are formed be- 
cause of coercion, and the result is unequal treat- 
ment. But upon this point it is hard to find un- 
biased testimony. 

In spite of the general Chinese belief that the 
economic control of Japan is too firm to be shaken 
by anything short of international pressure or a 
political upheaval, I do not believe that the in- 
dustrial and commercial situation is satisfactory to 
Japan, especially in view of the glowing’ hopes 
which were at first entertained. I haven't, as I 
write, the figures for last year at hand, but the 
customs statistics for 1919 show no great increase 
in trade over the last year of German occupation, 
in spite of the large number of factories which the 
Japanese have built. This might be attributed to 
general depression, but from 1916 to 191g, the 
imports of Dairen, Japan's northern port, almost 
trebled and exports more than doubled. Japanese 
plans when they took possession included the build- 
ing of a number of railways to connect the interior 
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with their railway at Tsinan. They indulged freely 
in predictions of the day when Tsing Tao would 
be the chief port of all central China, displacing 
Tientsin and rivalling Shanghai. Nor were the 
predictions based wholly on emotion, as is shown 
by the fact that the opposition of foreign com- 
mercial interests in China to Japanese occupation 
was openly based on the threat which their occupa- 
tion conveyed of strangulation of the commerce of 
ports in which foreign firms were established. But 
in the intervening years Japan lavished her funds 
on unproductive political loans which won only the 
hatred of the people, and which made impossible 
the granting of the railway concessions. And now 
the projected railways come under the scope of the 
Consortium—a credit item in offset to the virtual 
omission of Manchuria from its scope. The gap 
between prospect and realization is so great that 
it inclines one to a belief that Japan would be will- 
ing to trade off some of her remaining privileges 
in Shantung for a Chinese and international solid 
acknowledgement of her “special position’ in 
Manchuria. 

This brings us to the present diplomatic position 
of the Shantung question. It is quite true, as 
Japanese apologists state, that Japan has thrice 
approached China to open negotiations for the 
“return” of Shantung. These apologists when 
they are talking or writing for the benefit of those 
ignorant of conditions, say that Japan greatly de- 
plores the absence of any government in China 
sufficiently stable to carry on negotiations, and say 
Japan longs for the time when such a government 
will come into existence. When they are more 
candid, they admit that no Chinese government 
dare enter into direct negotiations with Japan on 
the question. Even the Anfu government at its 
height dared not, knowing well that it would be 
the signal for an explosion and possible revolution. 
In part this unwillingness is grounded in the deep- 
est psychology of the Chinese: ‘When in doubt, 
don’t.” In this particular case, the policy of ‘“non- 
doing’”’ had good reason in the uncertainty as to 
the intelligence, force and integrity of the officials 
‘who would have represented China in “‘negotia- 
tions.” But there is also an objective ground for 
the refusal. The original Japanese request for 
negotiations was so worded as to commit the Chin- 
ese government, if it accepted it, to admitting the 
validity of the Versailles settlement as well as the 
treaties signed at the time of the Twenty-one De- 
mands. Subsequent proposals repeat the original 
ground of offence. They refer to the “formal 
agreement” by which “the Chinese government 
pledged itself beforehand to acknowledge and con- 
sent to the transfer” of German rights to Japan. 
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(Pte Of course the whole case of China lies in its refusal 
SS to admit the validity of these earlier treaties. The 
she ‘grounds of their refusal are threefold. First, they 
aN were made under duress; second, Germany’s title 
forbade alienation to a third power; and, thirdly, 
when China entered the war as an ally her whole 
status was changed. The latter claim was admitted 
by implication in Japan’s efforts to prevent China’s 
entering the war until after she had made her 
secret agreements with France and Great Britain 
to support her seizure of Shantung. Quite aside 
then from popular sentiment, for China to have 
entered into negotiations on the only basis pro- 
posed by Japan would be to stultify her recent 
diplomacy, and to surrender all hope of a rectifica- 
tion of the conditions growing out of the Twenty- 
one Demands. And the latter include much more 
than the Shantung question. For example, public 
| opinion in the world seems as yet hardly awake to 
aya the fact that the original lease of Port Arthur and 
cehas surrounding country to Russia expires in 1924, and 
that Japan's case for retention of its Manchurian 
possessions rests upon the validity of the treaties 
j in which the Twenty-one Demands are embodied. 
i It is not surprising that the hopes and fears of 
China now centre about the Pacific conference, and 
| that it is the chief topic of conversation among 
1 intelligent Shantungese. It is hardly too much to 
area say that its crucial issue is whether or not the 
Be te treaties which embody the Twenty-one Demands 
| are faits accomplis. If the conference regularizes 
Japan’s position, one chapter in the fate of China 
: is sealed. If it refuses to do so, the conference will 
doubtless be broken up unless Japan is willing to 
go further in compromise than now appears likely. 
aT The attempt was well worth making. But too 
3M great optimism about its outcome would be child- 
be ish. It hardly requires Versailles to remind us 
i a that a peace conference may be as dangerous as 
Cee war. Joun Dewey. 
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“It?s a Temperamental Job 


en T was recently my privilege and pleasure— 
pi mixed with a due amount of landlubberly 
oH terror—to fly from Salt Lake City to San Fran- 
i: re cisco with the United States Mail. We left Salt 
; a) Lake at seven in the morning, alighted for a 
¢ 3 few moments at Elko and at Reno, in Nevada, 
crossed the Sierra at about 13,600 feet, and at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, Pacific time, slid down to 
the field at San Francisco, seven hundred miles 
away. 

bik It is unfashionable, of course, nowadays, not to 
hs: take the airplane for granted. Anybody with five 
: 
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dollars can have a flight.. Planes have crossed the 
Atlantic and flown to Australia. Young ladies who 
would be frightened at a grasshopper, will tell you 
that they were disappointed in the air, and really 
felt just as if they were sitting at home in an easy 
chair. I am free to confess, nevertheless, that, to 
me, this trip over the mountains was nothing short 
of tremendous. 

Merely to stick your face into a 100-mile-ap. 
hour gale for seven hours, in a roar that drown, 
out everything, even to the voice in your own 
throat, and stifles down the everyday sentient and 
more or less articulate human into a sort of hud. 
dled, flying eye—merely this, together with the 
climbs and drops through all sorts of altitudes and 
air pressures from sea-level to’ fourteen thousand 
feet, that leave you deaf as a post for hours—gives 
one a borrowed sense of physical accomplishment 
at least equivalent to that of doing an averag: 
Marathon run. 

And then the Jove-like gazing down on the 
earth and man’s microscopic works; on river sys- 
tems, with all their towns, seen from source to 
mouth, almost as mere twisting scratches in the 
land; on mountains lying a mile beneath like warty 
brown toads sleeping on the sand; the jagged edge 
of the Sierras and Alpine lakes and patches of 
perpetual snow, yawning as far below one’s feet 
as they usually lift above them—all this, continued 
for the better part of a day, so takes one out of 
life as it is usually lived, that for hours a city’s 


‘streets seem diminutive and far away, and one 


wanders like a stranger in one’s own world. 

And yet the mail is carried to San Francisco 
every day. In the three days that I waited at Salt 
Lake, the flying-times between Salt Lake and Elko 
—about two hundred and four miles—varied only 
about two minutes. The Air Mail Service is three 
years old. It is included in the Civil Service and 
it is not easy to dismiss a,mechanician, whether his 
work is satisfactory or not. A pilot is subject to 
the rules and red tape of the Post Office Depart: 
ment just as if he were a regular postman on a city 
route. 

This conventionality, on the one hand, and the 
entirely unconventional feelings which a single 
flight gave me, on the other, together with the 
gossip of the flying men, themselves, as I heard tt 
for several days, leads me to the point which ! 
wish to suggest here—that in incorporating the air 
mail in the regular postal service (a thoroughly 
desirable aim) we are likely to take too much for 
granted. There is a danger of forgetting that ‘ly 
ing is not yet walking; that the dash, determin: 
tion, and sensitive “feel” which make a successful 
flyer are qualities not immediately translateable 
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into bureaucratic conformity by the mere act of 
putting their possessors in the Civil Service; that 
risking one’s life every day is a different job from 
lugging a mail pouch along a city street, and that 
the men who do it must, in some sort or other, be 
treated accordingly. 

I put this suggestion gently and with a certain 
difidence. The problem presented to the Post 
Office officials is a real and difficult one, as any- 
body can see for himself. I have neither the facts 
nor the wish to criticize the Department; still less 
to suggest that the willing and plucky band of 
pilots sit round growling all the time. What I 
wish to record here is a personal impression, al- 
though a rather definite one, that the morale of the 
service is not what it should be and that the hand- 
ling of the men at the dangerous end of the game 
still leaves something to be desired. 

Put yourself, for a moment, on one of the fly- 
ing fields. You are at Salt Lake, for instance. It 
is four o’clock in the afternoon and the mail from 
Rock Springs is due.- Rock Springs is one hundred 
and fifty miles away—a flight over mountains and 
canyons. Landings are not impossible, and forced 
landings have actually been made, but it is about 
as easy to make them as to sleep on a picket 
fence. 

The hot desert day has suddenly darkened, the 
west and south are black with thunder clouds, and 
all at once, across the salt flats, sweeps a desert 
wind with whirling columns of sand. You are 
watching a lower shoulder of the mountains, which 
hereabouts rise to twelve or thirteen thousand feet, 
and even now, in midsummer, are spotted with 
snow. “That's the place where he ought to come 
through.” 

Half an hour passes, an hour. Suddenly, from 
behind, quarter of the way round the sky’s circle, 
comes the drone of a plane. It dips, slides down 
to the field, and scuds across it in a cloud of dust. 
The pilot whirls about, drums back to the hangar, 
climbs out of his nest and hurries to make his re- 
port, for he had an engagement with a man at the 
bank at four-twenty, and is nearly an hour late. 

“Had to dodge about a dozen big thunder- 
storms!” is his explanation of being off his course. 

“What happens to a plane in a thunder storm? 
Does the metal attract lightning, like a lightning- 
rod?” 

“Well, there’s all sorts of theories about that. 
Of course the lightning-rod is attached to the 
ground and the plane isn’t. Maybe it’s like a 
Leyden jar—you know how the sparks jump from 
one knob to the other and just prick a little hole in 
a piece of paper. Of course if the spark happened 
to go through your gas tank, you'd be out of luck!” 

Somebody volunteers the suggestion that he has 
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heard of planes getting struck by lightning and 
“Blooey! There was nothing left!” 

“You'll see that lightning run along a cloud clear. 
across the sky. It seems to make for the place 
where the rain is thickest and to run down on that. 
So you strike for the place where the rain is thin- 
If there’s a blue spot or a hole in the clouds 
Sometimes there’s no 


nest. 
you climb or dive for that. 
way out and you simply have to bore through it. 
But it always scares the hell out o’ me, I'll say.” 

They talk of flying in blizzards on the Cheyenne 
run, and fighting the wind for hours until the gas 
tank goes dry and there’s nothing for it but a 
landing. One man got lost in a fog somewhere 
in the mountains, had to come down with engine 
trouble, and landed on the edge of a canyon sev- 
eral hundred feet deep. Going over the mountains 
to San Francisco you must expect to hit “bumps” 
and run into air-pockets. Even when there are no 
fogs or storms, the cold air flows down from the 
summits into the valleys, like water over a water- 
fall, and makes the air “thin.” 

“The last time I went over as a passenger,” says 
one of the pilots, “I had a suit-case on my lap. 
We struck an air-pocket and dropped about three 
hundred feet like a shot. I just caught that suit- 
case as it was bouncing over the side of the cockpit 
and I might have followed, if it hadn’t been for 
the strap. You'd better be strapped in good and 
tight.” 

The pilot, who flew with me to San Francisco 
carried a six-shooter. What for? Well, the last 
time he made a forced landing was in the desert 
and he walked about fifteen miles with coyotes 
skulking along behind him and thought with a gun 
it would be less lonesome. Every morning at this 
time of year the fog is thick in San Francisco and 
it doesn’t burn away until well after breakfast time, 
but the mail starts for Salt Lake at six o'clock, 
fog or no fog, and the pilots feel their way through 
it and climb up above the city and the islands to 
the upper air as best they can. And so on. 

Running an air mail service across a continent 
like ours is a very different thing from doing it in 
little England or France. The Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coast region is a continent in itself and 
not an easy one to fly over. During the past year 
the air mail carriers flew 1,313,379 miles with mail. 
They carried 1,015,053 pounds of it. Their fly- 
ing “practice,” as the engineers say, with its daily 
flights of hundreds of miles over all sorts of coun- 
try in all sorts of weather, including prairie bliz- 
zards and mountain storms, is higher, one supposes, 
that that developed in the more casual flying of 
either army or navy pilots. 

In saying that the morale of the service is not 
what it might be, it is not altogether easy to put 
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one’s finger on the concrete difficulty. It is not 
equipment, although the planes are of the old De 
Haviland type which used to be spoken of in 
France as “flying coffins.” Their main weakness 
—a frail fabric fusilage which was unstable in the 
air and easily smashed in a rough landing—has 
been done away with. That the gas tank is danger- 
ously placed and more likely than in other planes 
to break and catch fire in case of a fall, does not 
seem to have been proved. The plane in which we 
flew to San Francisco, a De Haviland, remade at 
the Reno field, with a stout wooden body, seemed 
thoroughly satisfactory. If the type is not ideal, 
it seems, at any rate, to suit the pilots well enough. 

Nor do they complain of pay. They receive a 
guaranteed salary with an addition for flying mile- 
age and some of the men are earning more than 
one hundred dollars a week. There is a normal 
amount of growling over careless mechanics, and 
repairs and inspections superficially made, but this 
is not the real trouble. The real trouble is psycho- 
logical rather than material and is inherent in the 
facts of the case—the obvious difficulty of harmon- 
izing two inharmonious things, the dash and daring 
of the flying men themselves and the sort of re- 
ward such qualities crave, with the impersonal and 
often stupidly clumsy grinding of departmental 
Washington. This is precisely the thing that hun- 
dreds of thousands of men ran up against in war 
time and took more or less for granted. But peace 
is another matter, and these men are taking the 
risks of war, often, without war’s stimulus or ex- 
citement. It is precisely the thing which men run 
up against all the time in any government service, 
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but there is a difference, after all, in the unan. 
swered cables and ignored reports which discour. 
age a minister or consul, and bureaucratic indif. 
ference toward a man who is risking his life. 

I was told of a recent order directing the mana- 
gers of flying fields to pay particular attention to 
the age limit of their flyers. When the regulations 
were hunted up it was found that no men “over 
seventy-four years old” were eligible as pilots! The 
postal regulations had been transferred bodily, ap. 
parently, to the Air Mail. I have had no opportu- 
nity to check up the accuracy of this anecdote but 
it suggests the sort of thing that might happen, and 
which the pilots themselves evidently believe does 
happen. They feel that too many of the officials 
of the service are regulation Post Office employees, 
without any understanding of flying or particular 
interest in it and that there is a corresponding lack 
of response to suggestions sent in from the field 
and lack of personal interest in and support of the 
flying work done. 

“It all comes down to this,”* said one of the field 
managers. “This is a temperamental job and 
there’s no getting round it. Ten years from now 
an Air Mail pilot may be a mere chauffeur but he 
isn’t so yet, and you can’t treat him as such.” 

With this observation, that flying is still ‘‘a tem- 
peramental job” the suggestion which I wished to 
make is sufficiently stated. Tact and a little per- 
sonal interest are perhaps all that are needed. And 
doubtless Mr. Will Hays, in his efforts to human- 
ize the Post Office Department may, in due time, 
be counted on for that. 

ARTHUR RUHL. 


Calvin the Silent 


HE elections of 1920 importéd into the 

City of Conversation, as one of its neces- 

sary consequences, perhaps the oddest and 
most singular apparition this vocal and articulate 
settlement has ever known: A politician who does 
not, who will not, who seemingly cannot talk. A 
well of silence. A centre of stillness. 

Moreover, it appears from the meagre record 
that he thinks of himself as Peter Pan, the boy 
who never grew up to be a man. 

We had, of course, all heard of Calvin Coolidge; 
that he had been City Councilman, City Solicitor, 
Court Clerk, State Representative, Mayor, State 
Senator, Lieutenant-Governor and Governor one 
after another virtually continuously since 1899; 


Norte. This article is a chapter from Washington 
Close-Ups to be published by Houghton Mifflin Co. on 
October 14th. (Copyrighted) . 


that being in place and in: politics was with him 
both a vocation and an avocation. But the man 
himself as a social human being was not known at 
all. There was a bright curiosity to be satisfied. 

Presiding over the Senate is‘the least of the 
duties of the Vice-President of the United States 
in the Washington scheme of things. What time he 
spends at the Capitol saying: “Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi?” or “The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk 
will call the roll,” or when the calendar is being 
called, “The bill will be passed over” —is his period 
of reflection and digestion, His day’s work really 
begins when he gets to his hotel in the evening and 
finds his dress clothes laid out on the bed and Mrs. 
Coolidge tells him, “We are dining with Senator 
Whosis tonight and you must be dressed and 
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ready to leave here at a quarter to eight.” His 
dress clothes are his working clothes; the overalls 
of a Vice-President. 

By tradition and precedent the Vice-President 
has become the official diner-out of the administra- 
tion. Every night from November until May he 
must sally forth in his glad raiment and eat for 
his party and his chief. He and the potted palms 
that the close observer of official life notes being 
hauled from one house to another every afternoon 
during the season, are social fixtures. No big din- 
ner is complete without both of them. 

The palms stand in the corners and on the stair- 
ways. Anciently it was a game, mildly diverting, to 
scratch one’s name on the under side of the fronds 
and then keep tab to see how many times one en- 
countered the same palms during the winter season. 
The palms are background, but the Vice-President 
is essentially foreground. He sits on the right of 
the hostess. He is the chief figure of the feast. 
The palms are, or are supposed to be, decorative. 
The Vice-President seldom or never is. The theory 
is that he is witty and amusing, or learned and in- 
formative, or a well of deep inside stuff about 
current political affairs. 

Now as it turns out Mr. Coolidge is none of 
these things. To the whole of Washington, social 
and political, at this juncture, he presents an im- 
penetrable blank. He dines out with the best of 
them. Never a night elapses that the big closed 
car placed at his service by the fond taxpayers does 
not cogvey him to a dinner party. No soup, how- 
ever thick or thin, deters him, no fish, however 
disguised by the pallid, viscous goo the chefs 
seem to like, daunts him, and thence south through 
the entrée to the ice, leaving only a waste behind 
him. And all in perfect silence. 

No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence! 

But I must say it is hard on the ladies. They 
often talk about it. They are supposed to make 
him have a good time. And having a good time 
at dinner is popularly supposed to be indicated by 
a light rattle of small talk. One hears that Mr. 
Coolidge feels sometimes that he is not doing all 
that is expected of him for there are vague current 
reports that he asks wonderingly, “What do they 
talk about? I hear them and see them all about 
me, all at it, but what do they find to say?’ One 
agreeable woman was the nine days’ wonder and 
envy of all Washington because she made him 
laugh one night at dinner. She never would give 
the recipe or tell what she said. “I am going to 
use it again next winter,” she declared thriftily. 

I have now to cite an anonymous authority to 
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be more fully revealed presently: ‘Although I am 
Coolidge’s friend, and have been for years,” he 
said, “I did not really understand him, until about 
a year ago. One day he came in here, and, after 
sitting where you are for the longest time, he said 
out of aclear sky: ‘Do you know, I’ve never really 
grown up? It’s a hard thing for me to play this 
game. In politics, one must meet people, and that’s 
not easy for me.’ I expressed astonishment. ‘No,’ 
he went on, ‘it’s been hard for me, all my life. 
When I was a little fellow, as long ago as I can 
remember, I would go into a panic if I heard 
stranger voices in the house. I felt I just couldn’t 
meet the people and shake hands with them. 

‘**Most of the visitors would sit with father and 
mother in the kitchen and the hardest thing in the 
world was to have to go through the kitchen door 
and give them a greeting. I was almost ten before I 
1ealized I couldn’t go on that way. And by fight- 
ing hard I used to manage to get through that 
door. I’m all right with old friends, but every 
time I meet a stranger I’ve got to go through the 
old kitchen door, back home, and it’s not easy.’ 
He was silent for a long time after that. Just sat 
looking out of the window. Then he went away 
without another word. He’s never mentioned the 
subject since. Nor have I, but I think I can say I 
understand Calvin Coolidge now. Does it help 
to explain him to you?” 

But it goes back further than that. In common 
with everyone else at Washington I have been 
eager to pluck out the heart of Mr. Coolidge’s mys- 
tery, to discover what sort of man he is, to estab- 
lish a basis for appraisal. All in vain, for he has re- 
vealed nothing, disclosed nothing. He has been 
descried and observed as intently as possible under 
the circumstances, in the crush preceding the largest 
and noisiest of dinner parties, standing quite still 
and saying not a blessed word though all about him 
was babble and laughter and conversation. He 
didn’t seem ill at ease or embarrassed or tongue- 
tied. He was just still. Silent upon a peak in 
Darien is no name for it. He gave no appearance 
of being about to say something presently. It was 
an absolute calm. Old Ironsides at anchor lay 
in the harbor of Mahon. The waves to sleep had 
gone—that sort of thing. Not a leaf stirring. It 
was impressive—and he so small. A big man can 
be as monosyllabic as he pleases, but more is ex- 
pected of slight men. 

One sought in vain an account of the experiences 
of those veterans of forlorn hopes who in the de- 
voted pursuance of social duties had dashed them- 
selves against the ice barriers. They had nothing 
to tell. Over the Alps lay Italy, they thought, but 
none of them had won the summit, and so they 
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couldn’t be sure that the view was worth the 
climb. 

The only thing left to. do was to go back and 
search the records, to exhume fossil remains, to 
study the narratives left by the explorers who had 
been on the same trail. At last I found in the 
Library of Congress a thin paper-covered book 
bearing the title: “His Excellency Calvin Coolidge, 
Governor of Massachusetts. His First Biography. 
Published by the Roosevelt Club for its members.” 
Its modest brown wrapper carries this motto at 
the top of the page: ‘From the Farm Up and On 
and Always.” 

It is a mine and treasure house, a jewel of 
biographies. The author, I am sorry to say, is 
anonymous but he apparently knew and loved 
his subject and his heart was in his job. He 
says himself that this is an intimate biography. 
“More than this, it is an honest biography, to be 
recognized by those of his own heusehold, by 
whom, only, is a man known.” I take him at his 
word. I believe him and I carefully copy down 
Chapter 3, the best chapter on the birth of a hero 
I have ever seen, except possibly, David Copper- 
field’s account of his-own coming into the world. 
Here it is: 

On July 4, 1872, 48 years ago, in the columns 
of a news sheet, ‘“The Blueberry,” which succeeded 
occasionally in making its appearance in the town 
of Plymouth, Vt., appeared the laconic entry, 
“Born to Victoria J. Moor and John Calvin 
Coolidge, a man child, John Calvin, Jr.” These 
tidings of great joy did not cause banks to close 
or business to be tied up, for that was a country of 
farmers only, and those that read it were tillers of 
the soil and not seers. However, the little stranger, 
with a foresight, sound and characteristic, had 
chosen, as the day of his advent, one which the 
neighbors were bound to celebrate. 

The child, an auburn-haired, smooth-faced babe, 
with a proboscis somewhat attenuated, was as 
unique, as he lay in his cradle, as he was to be as 
aman. He seemed troubled. The atmosphere of 
ambition enshrouded him. He seemed restless and 


~ anxious for change and for progress. The baubles 


which divert and stimulate the prosaic young, 
seemingly, had no charm for him, nor did any- 
thing which tender hearts or wise heads could 


plan. He lay in his new bed and cried, and when 


he tired of crying, he wept, and then he cried again. 
All this, apparently, with deliberation, and for a 
purpose, and as a means to an end. For the first, 
‘effort of the child, and the man, has been always, 
not to play, but to think. 

A mother, solicitous through unselfish love, sat 
by his side; intent upon bringing him peace; and a 
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father, with the more selfish purpose of sleep. The 
family physician bent over the crib, with that rural 
versatility which had familiarized him with the 
whole gamut of bodily afflictions, from rheumatics 
to melancholia. Noted psychologists, too, were 
added to the throng, not alone for the advancement 
of medical science but with the hope of solving a 
problem which seemed to baffle all. 

These all followed his infant gaze’ as it swept 
the plain walls of the Vermont farm house. They 
watched his eyes as they rested and became riveted 
upon the only decoration in that room, a portrait 
of the Great Liberator of the Dutch, of the low 
lands of Holland, a Prince of Orange and of 
Nassau, William the Silent. And they gave it to 
the child. 

Then peace came to the household, and to its 
mother. The father slept. The general practi- 
tioner went his way, and the noted specialists re- 
turned to the great centres. And the child studied 
the face and the features of the portrait, and then, 


‘placing the end of one of his small fore-fingers 


upon the mouth of that great prince, and the other 
one upon his ears, he, too, was content and happy, 
and he, too, slept, and peace overwhelmed that 
small house and that small family. 

And those that sat about the child construed the 
lessons of what they had seen to be:—first, that 
he, too, would leave the hill country of his birth 
and live close to his adopted meadow lands along 
the banks of the Connecticut; second, that he 
fastened the hopes of the political success that was 
to be his, upon the determination not to talk but 
to listen, not upon the power of speech but upon 
the possibilities of silence. From that hour, he 
then became, and has since continued, Calvin the 
Silent. 

I also find it recorded of him in these pages that 
he talks only when he has something to say, but he 
listens whether there is something to hear or not. 
A nod from him upon the street is better than an 
ebullition from another; a man who makes no un- 
necessary motions of mouth or body. He never 
writes when he can talk, and he never talks when 
he can nod. I find that he has ambition, patience, 
tenacity and self-control which, as his anonymous 
Boswell truthfully says, “enable one to stand be- 
fore kings.” They are even more fruitful, effec- 
tive and desirable qualities when one sits behind 
aces, as some of his associates could tell him if 
they ever discuss the real problems of existence. 

For what is technically known as a sidelight 
only this is recorded: At three o'clock on 
the afternoon following his first election 4s 
Lieutenant-Governor, when most successful candi- 
dates were easily congratulated in public places, he ~ 
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was found alone, in his room at the Adams 
House, sitting by a window opening into an air- 
shaft. To which I may add this personal observation. 

On the day of the first Cabinet meeting of the 
Harding administration all the newspaper corre- 
spondents in Washington and apparently all the 
movie operators and camera men east of a line 
drawn north and south through Pittsburgh, at- 
tended at the executive offices to make a pictorial 
and descriptive record of the newcomers for the 
enlightenment and education of the dear ones at 
home. The photographers ran as wild as deuces. 
They took pictures of the Cabinet members and 
the President, collectively and individually, indoors 
and outdoors, in motion and standing still, and 
finally a series of prints of the Cabinet in session. 
Mr. Coolidge sat with the Cabinet. It was an 
innovation. He was pictured in his place at the 
Cabinet table sitting with the others. When the 
meeting was over the correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript, seeking a paragraph of local interest 
to enliven his dispatch, greeted the great man and 
asked: 

“Mr. Vice-President, where did you sit at the 
Cabinet table? What place was allotted you in 
the order of precedence?” 

Mr. Coolidge considered thoughtfully. He 
weighed the possibilities of any hasty speech. He 
thought deeply. Then he said, slowly: 

“I had rather any announcement on that point 
would come directly from the President.” 

Even while he considered, the pictures that he 
had seen taken showing him at the bottom of the 
table were being sent broadcast to every motion 
picture house and newspaper in the land. Some- 
where about 42 B. C. Publius Syrus said: “I have 
often regretted my speech, never my silence.” 
Nineteen centuries later Mr. Coolidge said: “I 
have never been hurt by what I have not said.” 

When he chooses he has the power of condensed 
epigrammatic expression. Take this bit, for 
example: “Do the day’s work. If it be to protect 
the rights of the weak, whoever objects, do it. If 
it be to help a powerful corporation better to 
serve the people, whatever the opposition, do that. 
Expect to be called a stand-patter but don’t be a 
stand-patter. Expect to be called a demagogue 
but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t hesitate’ to be as 
revolutionary as science. Don’t hesitate to be as 
reactionary as the multiplication table. Don’t ex- 
pect to build up the weak by pulling down the 
strong. Don’t hurry to legislate. Give admini- 
stration a chance to catch up with legislation.” 

Before the microscopists at Washington are 
done with him he will be catalogued and indexed 
and cross-referenced. He is under scrutiny. Be- 
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fore his term of office is over, though he may con- 
tinue dumb as any oracle, he will be known, meas- 
ured, weighed, appraised and valued for what he 
is. 

I know competent questers who are hot on the 
trail. For the present they make only provisional 
verdicts on this foster. child of Silence and slow 
Time. As his Boswell says: ‘Massachusetts 
has probably never seen a man prominent in public 
life like him.” Nor Washington, either, for that 
matter. Epwarp G. Lowry. 


Why is a Scab? 


“Scab... . the itch of human kind. 2. a mean dirty 
paltry fellow. 3. (recent) hence opprobriously a work- 
man who will not join or act with the labor union.”— 
Webster’s Unabridged. 

O Mr. Webster disposes of the scab. But 

what manner of person is this scab and why 

will he not “join or act with the labor union?” 
This curiosity prompted us to take a flier in in- 
dustry recently. We wanted to know something 
more definite about this scab. A couple of weeks 
experience as strike breakers in the garment in- 
dustry cannot produce sweeping conclusions; it 
can produce impressions. We found, as is fre- 
quently the case where there are conflicting factions, 
that Judy O’Grady on the picket line and Judy 
O’Grady sewing on scab hooks and eyes are es- 
sentially the same. Through the merest chance or 
accident they have gone at opposing tangents but 
in reality they are folks very much like each other. 

The industrial conflict is usually conceived as 
something involving only two forces—the employer 
and the employee—with occasional attention to a 
nebulous portion denominated the Public. We 
soon realized that the problem was not even of 
this simplicity. The antagonism between union 
and non-union workers, never negligible, shifts 
to open’ strife when the two become striker and 
scab. 

Getting access to a “strike shop’’ was much 
easier than we had anticipated. The union officials 
were entirely sympathetic with the student view- 
point and therefore offered no objection to the 
venture. Job getting was surprisingly simple. The 
Monday morning World carried an advertisement 
for “drapers and finishers. Apply room 202, 334 
Fifth Avenue.” Arriving shortly before nine we 
found room 202 was the office of Fassanella’s 
Detective Agency. Fassanella’s requirements were 
simple. Each applicant was asked as she entered: 
“Lookin’ for work? Belong to the union? What 
kind of work can you do?” 
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We replied that we were, we didn’t and that 
we “finished.” To our vast relief the last state- 
ment as well as the others was accepted at its 
face value. While furnishing cards of introduction 
to the dozen or so applicants the gentleman 
detective remarked genially; “‘Remember, we don’t 
want any union folks. This is all open shop.” 
Which may after all, to all practical purposes, be 
as good a definition as any of the “open shop.”’ 

At the time we entered our first shop, the strike 
of the members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union had been running for 
some six weeks. It was primarily a strike for the 
closed shop and at that time was confined to the 
half dozen or so places where a concerted attempt 
had been made by the employers to change from 
the former closed shop to the open shop basis. 
The local union had called its members out on 
strike. The employers had responded by filling 
their places as completely as possible with non- 
union workers. The union resorted immediately 
to its usual weapon, the picket line. Three em- 
ployers retaliated by applying for an injunction 
against the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, to prohibit any form of picketing— 
peaceful or otherwise—on the part of union mem- 
bers. This injunction was granted and finally 
served. When we went to work however, the pick- 
ets were on the job by seven-thirty in the morning, 
through the noon hour, and again at closing time 
in the afternoon. Police were stationed at each 
entrance of the building keeping the pickets moving 
and prohibiting them from walking more than two 
abreast. We were told by both strikers and strike 
breakers of rude treatment of the pickets by the 


police but in our brief observation of the picket 


line we saw none. The establishment we entered 
was then running practically at full force. Judging 
from the attitude of both the employers and the 
union the whole matter had resolved itself into a 
trial of endurance. There seemed little hope of 
compromise; the issue was clear cut and one side 
or the other must necessarily weaken and yield in 
the course of the next few weeks. 

We were asked no questions concerning our ex- 
perience or ability when we appeared at the shop. 
We merely presented our Fassanella cards and 
were assigned to places at the work tables. It did 
not take long to detect the undercurrent of 
animosity of the girls in the shop toward that red 
haired termagant, Rosie—the forelady. Rosie’s 
consistent policy seemed to be that of browbeating 
those in whom she detected any timidity. Fortunate- 
ly, ours soon wore off. Her respect was directly 
proportionate to one’s facility with the retort dis- 
courteous. 
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Intimidation and distrust were the predominant 
feelings among the workers; intimidation by the 
pickets and distrust of each other. The usual greet- 
ings were: “Did you get home all right last night? 
Did they bother you this morning?” One girl 
brought her umbrella every morning with no refer- 
ence to the weather but as a possible means of de- 
dence and offence. This physical timidity seemed 
much greater than the conditions warranted. Pos- 
sibly they were only unconsciously translating into 
objective terms their fear of a majority class opin- 
ion. Such physical intimidation seemed even more 
curious since the firm’s hired detectives were al- 
ways available for purposes of protection. They 
surrounded the door night and morning in addition 
to the regular policemen stationed there. A de- 
tective escort was furnished on the request of any 
worker. At least one, with a pistol protruding 
from! his pocket, patrolled the shop at intervals. 
This atmosphere naturally bred distrust. Each 
worker suspected that her neighbor might be a spy. 
Real opinions were expressed gradually. It was 
only after several days when the girls at our table 
had become convinced of our having no union 
affiliations that they would talk freely. 

The evolution of active union antagonism among 
these girls was obvious. They do not come to the 
factory for the purpose of breaking the strike but 
because they need work. Although they are nearly 
all experienced garment workers they happen, 
mainly through inertia or lack of interest, not to 
have joined the union. Having once come in as 
strike breakers they are quick to feel the op- 
probrium of the strikers whose places they have 
taken. They have become scabs and between scab 
and striker there can be only hatred. The business 
of peacefully earning their living has been inter- 
rupted and the natural result is bitterness toward 
the cause of the interruption. Their latent instinct 
of pugnacity is aroused. They become bitterly in- 
tolerant of all members of the union. Their ideas 
of labor organization become warped and distorted 
by their personal hatreds. This attitude was 
exemplified in May, an attractive young mulatto 
at our table. Apparently May was of more than 
ordinary education and personal ambition. At 
night she studied elocution. Her gentle manner 
and her unfailing courtesy were noticeable. Hers 
was not a nature one would readily suspect of un- 
reasoning prejudices. And yet she was as vehement 
as any in her denunciations of the union—as blind 
as any in her failure to realize the existence of an 
underlying purpose or principle. She too saw only 
warring personalities. ‘ 

Something of this same surprising violent per- 
sonal animosity was also observed in Susie, a care- 
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free, light-hearted Negro girl from South Carolina. 
Her outlook on life was utterly childlike in its 
simplicity. She had no conception of the meaning 
of labor organization. When we assumed ignor- 
ance and asked her the cause of the strike she 
replied vaguely: “Oh, they’re always strikin’— 
wantin’ more money or som’pin’, I'd just like to 
get my scissors at one of ’em if she said anything 
to me.” 

Not once, even in response to the direct ques- 
tion, did we find a worker who knew the reason for 
the strike. As a matter of fact, one old woman 
who sought employment with us, was actually hired 
and went to work without knowing of the 
existence of the strike. There was nothing in the 
process of employment to convey this in- 
formation. 

The nearest approach to an understanding of 
the theories of labor unionism we found in one of 
the drapers, a comely, rather mature woman whose 
knowledge of sewing had been learned in high 
school. In one of the heated lunch hour discussions 
she explained that she agreed with the purpose of 
labor organization—‘uniting for protection” as 
she expressed it, but that she “wouldn’t belong to 
any union made up of foreigners who came over 
here to get away from conditions in their own 
country and then weren’t satisfied with what they 
found.” This might have been attributed to 100 
percent Americanism had she not remarked a few 
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minutes later, utterly unconscious of her incon- 
sistency: “You can’t get justice in any court in 
the United States. Better get it yourself. If a 
picket hits you finish her up before the policeman 
gets there.” Her attitude toward the union, which 
she considered “made up of foreigners” was simply 
one of unreasoning race hatred. 

It’s a thin shingle that hasn’t two sides. Fully 
realizing this, we were eager to find among the 
strike breakers any sincere convictions as defence 
for their position. We found instead utter lack 
of comprehension of any fundamental issue—only 
confusion and strife over union methods; only petty 
animosities and race hatreds; only selfish ab- 
sorption in keeping a job. 

The non-union worker having thus become, 
through accident of circumstance rather than 
through conviction, a scab, comes into direct con- 
flict with the union.. Having once taken a side in 
the contested question she proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that hers is the right side. She does not 
deliberate upon the actual issues of the contest but 
concentrates upon personal hatred of those “awful 
pickets” who are on the other side of this particular 
question. Her attitude evolves into one of open 
belligerency and thenceforward her position is that 
of avowed antagonism. With such a start this is the 
material from which the professional strike breaker 
may easily be developed. 

VIRGINIA SPENCE AND CLARE OUSLEY. 


The Type Which Rules Russia 


N secret revolutionary circles, in prisons known as 
“the universities of the revolution,” in forlorn 
Siberian villages where the term of exile was never 

less than three years, ordinarily five, a number of Russian 
manual workers received their education. It was a long 
process. For over twenty years, between 1896 when the 
first great strike wave rose, until 1917 when the revolution 
became victorious, groups of industrial workers were emerg- 
ing from darkness into the light of class-consciousness and 
struggle. The leading subterranean organizations, com- 
posed mainly of intellectuals, differed in program and 
tactics, They often opposed each other. They often de- 
veloped a spirit of -factionalism. They suffered from 
persecution and often disappeared. Their lasting contribu- 
tion, however, remained the enlightened worker who, be- 
ing less conspicuous and acting within a crowd of other 
workers, was less in danger of being “eliminated” by police 
raids, ’ 

The enlightened worker was a new type in Russian 
life. A “son of the people,” with relatives in the back- 
ward villages, himself perhaps an early immigrant from 
the village, he had adopted the manners and the speech of 
a cultured man. He had requirements far above those 
of his seniors in the trade. He read books. In fact, he 
was avid for books. He crowded all the open lecture halls 


wherever he could find them and enjoyed whatever intel- 
lectual food they offered. He went to theatres. He 
gleaned a political meaning even from the most innocent 
books of fiction. He was all politics. He was all rebellion, 
He rebelled even against the intellectuals of the secret 
revolutionary organization because he did not trust their 
sincerity and disliked their hegemony. 

Time passed. The revolution of 1905-6 made possible, 
at least, the existence of a political press. Lectures be- 
came more frequent. Books and pamphlets of a socialist 
nature could be openly published. The number of schools 
for adults increased. The advanced worker availed him- 
self of all these vehicles of enlightenment. Each industrial 
centre had a branch of this unorganized brotherhood of 
revolutionary intelligent workers. They were aware of 
their power, and they represented “labor” wherever the 
government saw itself compelled to call upon the working 
classes for assistance in order to save its face, as in the 
case of the workmen’s representation on the War In- 
dustries Board. 

It was this brotherhood of enlightened workers that 
carried to victory the Bolshevist revolution. In the soviets 
of the workmen and soldiers, in the Red guard units, in 
the shop committees, on the Red battleships, the cultured 
workers were the active force. Immediately after seizure 
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of power these men took it upon themselves to administer 
the affairs of the state, They had very little, if any, prac- 
tical experience in the conduct of official business. Yet 
time was pressing, delay would have been fatal, the trained 
intelligentzia sternly refused to cooperate with the new 
state power, the Bolshevist intelligentzia was small in 
number, the country was passing through the most acute 
crisis in history, immediate action was imperative. Action 
came from the class-conscious workmen. ‘They invaded 
all the offices of the administration, drove out the strikirig 
officials and set the machinery in motion. They drove out 
the staffs of the railway administrations and seized control 
of transportation. ‘They removed the striking telephone 
and post office operators and replaced them by their own 
men and women. They-became active in demobilizing the 
army, saving the regiments that could be saved from the 
general wreck and ruin, and putting at their head com- 
manders of their own. They began to expel the owners 
and managers of factories and replace them by workmen’s 
committees. All this was done in great haste, under the 
most terrific strain, while civil war was rampant, while 
everybody predicted the fall of the new regime within a 
week or two, while the Germans were invading the coun- 
try, and while famine stared in the face of the new re- 
public. The shock to the country was enormous. The 
government machinery threatened to stop every moment. 
It creaked and groaned and rasped and clattered horribly. 
Its ineficiency was ludicrous. The treasury was in the 
hands of men who had never seen a check book. The gov- 
ernment plants were managed by workmen who had never 
seen a ledger. The army units were under command of 
plain soldiers. Nobody believed the thing could be done. 
Quite often the new administrators ran into a tangle 
which, from a historic perspective, seems almost childish. 
But they persisted. They worked. They learned. They 
grasped fundamentals in an instant. They straightened 
out the worst complications. Today the machinery is run- 
ning more or less smoothly. Those who created and oper- 
ated it originally, are still occupying responsible positions 
everywhere. They, the enlightened workmen plus a 
sprinkling of enlightened peasants, form the new intelli- 
gentzia in Russia, the intelligentzia of the Soviets. They 
are the backbone of the Communist party, the backbone of 
the entire system. . 

An attempt may be made to characterize this group. It 
is hard to ascertain its number, but quite obviously it is 
not confined to the Communist party alone. There are 
tens of thousands of active enlightened workmen, sup- 
porters of the Soviet system, who, for one reason or an- 
other, have not enlisted in the ruling party. On the other 
hand, many of the Communist workers could not be classed 
as members of this enlightened group. Guesses are of 
little use, but if a guess should be made, it would have to 
be assumed that the number of the new intelligentzia 
reaches away over one hundred thousand and it is con- 
tinuously increasing. They are scattered all over Russia, 
but larger groups of them are to be found in the main 
industrial centres. They cooperate with that part of the 
Bolshevik intelligentzia which originated from middle- 
class families, but they are in a dominant position, and 
they assimilate others, so much so that the former sons of 
“good families” begin rather to resemble former factory 
hands than vice versa. 

The new man would be classed by his opponents as half- 
baked or half-cultured. This would hardly be true. In 
many fields, particularly in the theory and practice of the 
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labor movement, domestic and foreign, in understandins 
the political situation of his country, in understanding the 
needs and moods of the masses, his knowledge is thorough, 
In many other realms he has accumulated a stock of new 
information. As a member of a local or a provincial 
soviet, as a delegate to numerous conferences and con- 
ventions, he has acquired a many-sided acquaintance with 
the constitution and the statutes of his country. As 2 
manager of an industrial plant he has become familiar wit); 
a great number of technical details, besides a wider under- 
standing of the business. As a commander of an army 
unit he has specialized in military knowledge. As railroad 
administrator he knows the technique of transportation, 
As food administrator he has dealt both with the larger 
aspects and with the minute details of the agrarian problem. 
His new knowledge is not profound. Sometimes it lacks 
the foundation of an elementary education, yet it suffices 
as a working tool and is being constantly improved. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the new man is 
intrepidity. All those doubts, queries, forebodings which 
tortured the old intelligentzia are unknown to him. His 
philosophy is quite definite, the philosophy of economic 
materialism. His social conceptions amount to a firm 
conviction of the possibility and feasibility at the present 
moment of a socialist state in all the modern countries 
the world over. His dislike of the bourgeoisie is not the 
fruit of altruistic emotions but it is part of his nature. He 
is not aware of theoretical profundities. He cares little 
for religion. He is decidedly of this life and this time 
and has an unusual appetite for the enjoyment of the 
things that are. 

His intrepidity is carried into the realm of practical 
affairs. ‘The new man approaches unknown difficulties 
with a boldness and vigor which spell success. He assumes 
that there is nothing on earth or heaven that a man with 
general intelligence and great willingness cannot learn in 
a brief time. - He does not refuse to occupy a position whose 
duties are foreign to him. He is convinced that what looks 
baffling at first sight will become clay under his hands 
upon nearer acquaintance. Sometimes he is mistaken. But 
he is difficult to dishearten. He would easily recognize an 
error, he would retract when need be,—a trait closely. re- 
lated to the lack of obligations towards an all-embracing 
and subtle theory—but he would not give up. The thing 
must be done at whatever cost,—is his slogan. 

It follows that the new man has an obstinacy unknown 
to the intelligentzia of the former periods. His working 
capacity is large. His endurance is equal to his physical 
strength. We call it self-sacrificing spirit. In his eyes it 
is work that must be done. Overtime after eight hours of 
crushing labor in the mills, late hours of exhausting 
activities in governmental departments, sleep in the mud of 
the fields at the front in warfare with the foreign in- 
vaders, travel in overcrowded, unclean box-cars on official 
errands, attendance at meetings and committee sessions in 
cold, unfriendly rooms after a day’s fatiguing work, does 
not seem extraordinary to him and does not dismay him 
as it does the intellectual of the older style. The new man 
is of a stronger fibre. He enjoys activity where the old 
intellectual enjoyed brooding. 

The new man feels responsibility for the existing order. 
It is his state and his order. Whereas the old intelligentzia 
always had to look at revolutionary ideas either “from the 
standpoint of the worker” or “from the standpoint of the 
peasant,” the new man looks at the revolution and its 
achievements from his own standpoint. He makes no com- 
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promises and therefore has no reason to shirk his duties. 
He has won a victory and wishes to retain his superior 
position. his is why he ‘does not blame anybody when he 
discovers an error committed. He has no respect for 
traditions, for written laws, for. constitutional guarantees, 
for refinements of the legal mind. ‘Traditions cannot 
hamper a man who has but yesterday appeared on the sur- 
face of a brand new world. Written laws have no sanctity 
to a fighter who has just thrown on the scrap heap a 
staggering volume of written laws accumulated these last 
three hundred years and who has in a whirl created a new 
set of laws to work with. Legal reasoning is in sharp 
contrast to the character of a man of practical action. To 
the new man, the idea that law is “man made” is as nat- 
ural as it is natural for a workman to throw away a tool 
and grasp a better one when work must be speeded up. My 
country, my power, my responsibility, my law,—is the 
article of faith of the new man, to the despair of the mystic 
philosopher and the jurist. - 

The new intellectual is ordinarily good-natured but he 
can be grim. He has regard for the personality of others 
but he can be implacable to his foes. His attitude towards 
the old intelligentzia is that of envy and contempt. He 
envies the ease with which it handles ideas quite beyond 
his reach. He envies accumulated theoretical and practical 
knowledge. This is perhaps a more corroding feeling than 
the envy formerly aroused in him by material luxuries. 
The old intelligentzia is, to his mind, a group of bourgeois 
monopolists who, on the shoulders of the people, attained 
to heights of knowledge and experience sorely needed for 
the workmen’s republic. He despises the intelligentzia for 
its lack of sympathy with the new order, and, wherever 
he can, he makes it feel his domination. When he makes 
the old intelligentzia give instruction in the new schools, 
the training grounds of the new intelligentzia, he is 
animated by the same spirit of revenge which he experienced 
when he made the manager of an old private firm conduct 
affairs in favor of the people. - “To break the cultural 
monopoly of the bourgeoisie” is to him one of the greatest 
aims of the revolution. 

The avidity of the new man for knowledge is un- 
quenchable. His prowess in overcoming material and 
mental difficulties is amazing. Not only things immediate- 
ly necessary for his practical activities absorb his interest. 
He makes it his business to take as much as he can from 
the old culture created by the bourgeoisie. In a way, he 
passes through the same stages of development that were 
passed by the intelligentzia long ago. He greedily reads 
the classics. He is fascinated by productions of Shakespeare, 
Moliére and Schiller. He goes to picture galleries where 
romantic painting makes the strongest appeal to his 
imagination. He packs the Moscow art theatre of which 
the fastidious intelligentzia speaks as of an art stage long 
passed. He crowds lecture rooms and evening courses. 
All this he does not without effort, but with a virile deter- 
mination and a great deal of sacrifice. 

In his private life the new man is close to the ordinary 
workman. His house may be cleaner and his speech dotted 
with foreign words of which he does not always know the 
exact meaning, yet essentially he is a worker. He shuns 
no physical labor. He certainly has no contempt for 
physical labor. He has no contempt for the man of the 
masses. He speaks his language perfectly, and in time of 
crisis he can deal with him more easily than any repre- 
sentative of the other classes. On the other hand, he does 
not eulogize over the “poor people.” He knows their 
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faults which are his own. Sometimes he has in store for 
them a harsh word which they take from him more placidly 
than from anybody else. In fact, he is sometimes too 
eager, too vociferous, he often ovVerreaches himself in ad- 
ministrative zeal, but this is an old general trait of a 
temperamental, imaginative nation, as is its bent towards 
too much control and, consequently, an abundance of red 
tape in public affairs. With all this, the new man is an 
undaunted optimist. Hasn’t he gained a whole world, and 
isn’t it true that he had to lose nothing but his chains? 
The new intelligentzia is vitally interested in increasing 
its number. Public schools and secondary schools will 
yield a new crop of men only in years to come. Meanwhile, 


national affairs cannot be delayed. “The Soviet govern- 
ment has created a great number of schools to train new 


functionaries. Chief among them are the workers’ facul- 
ties attached to each university, giving two years’ training 
courses for young workmen and peasants which will enable 
them to pursue university studies. The Communist party 
schools and colleges give earnest instruction in sociology 
and economics and prepare the students for administrative 
work. The officers’ training camps (‘“‘courses for Red com- 
manders”’) give to tens of thousands of workmen and 
peasants not only specific military knowledge but also a 
general education and, in some of them, a working knowl- 
edge of engineering, chemistry, railroads, business ad- 
ministration. The schools of the labor unions prepare 
union officials. The cultural resources of the entire coun- 
try, the libraries, museums, lecture halls, theatres, musical 
forces are all at the disposal of those new breeding places 
of the new leaders of Russia. 

When Russia emerges from the present crisis into a more 
stable and comfortable mode of living, its spiritual life will 
have assumed a totally new aspect. 

Moissaye J. Oxorn. 


Pastoral 


It is October in our hearts. 

The vineyards of the years are ripe. 
From thinning forests Pan departs, 
And we shall never hear his pipe 
Playing across the hill. 


O it was well*to drink our fill 
Of pleasure when the sun was high, 
And it is well beneath the stil! 
Suspense of twilight-laden sky 

To drink our fill of sleep. 


The hush that follows song is deep, 
Far deeper than the song was gay, 
And autumn pasturing ghostly sheep 
Among the fields of yesterday 

Is shepherd of our dreams. 


Heap the dead leaves beside the streams 
Where youth has heard the summer song; 
Heap the bonfire that redeems 

The dead who wake in light, and throng 
The shadows where it darts... . 


It is Octeber in our hearts. 
Rosert HIttyer. 
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she Russian Children 


IR: I have just read the appeal for relief for the destitute 

children of Soviet Russia and trust that it meets with a 
quick response from the already surfeited public, to whom so 
many requests for foreign charity have been made. 

Since September, 1918, I have been engaged in relief work in 
Russia. At the completion of my term of service I made a trip 
into Siberia, going over the Amur line from Vladivostok to 
Chita. The trip in took thirteen days, and I had abundant op- 
portunity to see and talk with the children, their teachers and 
parents. Certainly no children in the war area are more need- 
ful than these, and I hope sincerely that the Friends will extend 
their aid to the territory of the Republic of the Far East. 

These children need food, medicine, clothing and school sup- 
plies. A very effective blockade prevents the receipt of supplies 
from the East, but the West is open and Soviet Russia could be 
counted on to send forward items designated for Siberia. It 
should be borne in mind that these children are still feeling the 
weight of warfare. They have had nothing. They are pre- 
vented from going to school because they are naked, and bare- 
footed in great numbers. Nothing else will keep them away. 
The passion for schooling is intense on the part of their parents, 
and extends to the children ag well. In most of the schools there 
are no books. At one station, the weather stood at several 
degrees below zero. The train was visited by the greater part 
of the school population of the village. There was not a whole 
suit or dress in the number. Flesh was visible through the rags 
which made up their partial covering. These children were 


plainly undernurtured. They did not ask for food or clothing or 4 


sweets or money, but they did appeal for pencils and paper and 
ink. The scene was not staged. 

At Vladivostok I visited the refugees from the Nikolaivesk 
massacre. There were several hundred people living in barracks 
that were mostly open to the freezing weather. A number of 
children were dying from exposure and disease and hunger. And 
yet, at one end of the barracks an emaciated teacher was carrying 
on school. Parents were remaining in bed so that school might 
be attended, putting the children to bed upon the close of lessons 
and resuming the warm rags that had been given them in the 
morning. The Russian teacher deserves a panegyric. No reli- 
gious devotee is more self-sacrificing. 

I have seen and studied school children in many lands. The 
organization which I represented fed 23,000 school children in 
north Russia. I saw many of them. No children of any land 
make a greater appeal or hold forth more promise as world 
citizens than the children of Russia. They have committed no 
political crimes. The work of the committee, though belated, is 
worthy, and I hope the response will be commensurate. 

D. O. Livety. 

Harbin, Manchuria. 


National Adolescence 


IR: In national and international questions, political leaders 

ignore the physical nation. There is a vast difference be- 
tween what the spirit of a nation would do and what it could do 
through the physical means which it possesses. 

The life of a nation is analogous to a life of a man. It begins 
an infant, grows, becomes old, cannot foretell its future, never 
fully understands itself. 

To some extent we now sympathize with the physical man, but 
we have not yet sympathy for the physical nation. When we 
have, we shall cease abhorring war as we have ceased to abhor 
discussions of sex. We shall not then be afraid to meet the war- 
ring tendencies of the nation and understand them. We shall 
acknowledge those tendencies in nations and we shall find a way 
to let them function, without causing great destruction. 

A small boy is sincere in his conérete promises for the future, 
but would we attempt to hold him to those promises when he 
becomes a man? Nations, like people, are growing up and get- 
ting old. The different states of their lives bring different desires 
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and different viewpoints. Just as a man weld not feel bound 
to keep all the concrete promises which he may have been willing 
to make at seven, so a nation will not necessarily bind itself in 
a period of great strength to promises which it may have been 
willing to make in a period of comparative infancy. 

An AMERICAN. 


Questions in Einstein 


IR: In your issue of July 6, 1921, Mr. Morris R. Cohen 

reviewed several books on the Einstein Theory of Relativity. 
Some of these books discuss the “slowing down” of a “moving 
clock,” but leave one rather puzzled as to just what this means. 
Perhaps Mr. Cohen would be willing to explain. 

“As a consequence of its motion, the clock goes more slowly 
than when at rest.” (Theory of Relativity by Albert Einstein, 
page 37 of English Edition.) Now to me this is an ambiguous 
statement. I can think of three things it might mean: 

(1) That moving a clock has such an effect on its mechanism 
as to make it actually run slower. This slowing down would be 
similar to the effect on a pendulum clock caused by placing ii in 
an elevator descending with increasing acceleration,—a slowing 
down explicable by classical mechanics, and due to the lessened 
pull of gravity on the pendulum. 

(2) That though the clock runs at the same speed (“same 
speed” as here used to be interpreted by common sense, and not 
by any new conception based on relativity) it appears to run 
slower as seen by a stationary observer, because the observer, 
at any moment, sees the hands where they were when the light 
then causing his retinal image left the clock, and the light reach- 
ing him at each second has further to travel than the light which 
reached him the second before. 

(3) That the clock actually runs slower (as in case 1), not, 
however, because rapid motion retards its mechanism, but be- 
cause being a clock intended to keep the time at a moving point, 
it was designed and regulated to keep the time proper to such a 
point; that is, a slower time, so that it differs from an ordinary 
clock, as a clock keeping mean solar time differs from a clock 
keeping sidereal time. In cases 1 and 3 there would, of course, 
be a still further retardation apparent to a stationary observer 
for the reasons stated in case 2. That there are two such separ- 
able retardations is pointed out by Eddington (page 24, Cam- 
bridge Edition). 

Which of the three agrees with the Theory of Relativity? Or 
is there yet another way in which a moving clock can be said 
to “slow down”? Ceci BARNEs. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


[Of Mr. Barnes’s alternatives the last comes nearest to what 
Einstein means by saying that a clock in motion is slower than 
if it were at rest. Mr. Barnes, however, does not sufficiently 
emphasize the new principle of relativity. 

Alternative 2 is true in the older, or Newtonian, relativity, 
and is not qustioned in the newer theory.” 

Alternative 1, if we leave out the reference to gravity, repre- 
sents the view of Lorentz and Fitzgerald that there is an actual 
physical slowing up of all clocks in motion—in motion with 
reference to the ether or absolute space. 

According to Einstein, however, we can never physically deter- 
mine “actual” or absolute rest and motion, and no one clock 
can, therefore, be said to represent “the” true or absolute time. 
But of any two similarly constructed clocks that are in motion 
relative to each other, we may take either one as at rest and 
then the other will be found to be relatively slower—and this 
apart from the effect of increasing distance noted in alternative 2. 
Thus, if I take the earth as at rest and the sun as in mo- 
tion, the time of an event, say the period of a light wave, would 
be longer on the sun than on the earth. This follows from 
Einstein’s original or special theory of relativity, which takes no 
account of gravitation. The additional considerations which 


the latter involves are not necessary to answer Mr. Barnes's 
question.—Morris R. Conen.] 
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The K. K. K. ; 


IR: A recent issue of a Middle-Western newspaper carried 

a full page story of the activities of the Ku Klux Klan, 
giving the requirements for membership. Only “1oo per cent 
Americans” were eligible. The September 6th issue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune carried a news item stating that the K. K. K. in 
Texas had forced the Negroes to accept lower wages. Shades 
of Prussianism! How the diabolical laughter of those Prussian 
ghosts will ring down through the coming century when they see 
the seeds of their order bearing fruit in the Land of the Free! 

Pierre A. MILuer. 


Prescott, Arizona. 


A Kentucky Wonder Bean 


IR: Most public school heads in California urge their teach- 

ers at the beginning of each school year to join the State 
Teachers’ Association. One of the benefits the teachers derive 
from this form of involuntary taxation is a year’s subscription to 
the Sierra Educational News. Some public school teachers in 
California will appreciate keenly a sketch of the new Commis- 
sioner of Education as published in the September issue of this 
school journal. One paragraph reads: 

“The New Age magazine says of Mr. Tigert: The new 
Commissioner is young, energetic, and progressive. A student 
of philosophy and psychology, a man with a world vision, he 
will not use the Bureau of Education as a medium to further 
impossible Utopias of education, but will proceed along the 
line of common sense. At a banquet given in his honor by the 
Lexington Baard of Commerce, he announced his intention of 
fighting communism, bolshevism, socialism, and all forms of 
government that do not recognize the rights of property and 
the right of genius to its just reward.” 

Since Dr. Tigert has “world vision,” he doubtless knows that ~ 
in his “fight” against the isms it will be logical for him te pre- 
pare an Index Expurgatorious for the New Testament, the works 
of Tolstoi, Jane Addams, Graham Taylor, Dr. Steiner, President 
Lowell and Professor Chaffee. He should also.rivet his eagle 
eye on Postmaster General Will Hays and Secretary Hughes, for 
they have done some indiscreet things in public life. And, oh 
yes! some standardized teachers have been much upset by the 
frankness of Main Street. Take it from the library shelves! 

For Dr. Tigert’s Hall of Fame what a democratic assortment 
could be listed. A few names are: Ogden Armour, Rockefeller, 
Charlie Chaplin, Judge Gary, Tex Rickard, Jack Dempsey, Sen- 
ator Lusk. All of these enjoy “the rights of property and the 
right of genius to its just reward.” 

When Dr. Tigert appears on the lecture platforms of “our 
Annual Teachers Insitutes” his audiences will get a great deal 
of “inspiration” and “food for thought’; the teachers hearing 
him will be enabled “to keep step” with “the advanced thought” 
of one of “our great educators.” 

Please pass the Kentucky Wonder Beans. 

Puiwip H. STevens. 


Santa Monica, California. 


The German Treaty 


IR: The Harding administration has fulfilled expéctations. 

It has made a separate peace treaty with Germany con- 
taining all the bad features of the Versailles Treaty and leaving 
out its one redeeming feature, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. America, under Harding and Hughes, is afraid to say 
that it will enforce the Versailles Treaty, is afraid to say that 
the Versailles Treaty is bad, and is afraid to say that the 
League of Nations is good. The treaty which the Senate will 
soon be called on to ratify gives to France no hope of security 
and to Germany no hope of a more moderate policy on the part 
of her conquerors. 

There were many good reasons for rejecting the Treaty of 
Versailles. There is not one good reason for accepting the treaty 
signed at Berlin. Those who care anything about world peace 
should fight this latest product of American “statesmanship” to 
the last ditch. Myron M. Jounson. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 
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The Bandwagon 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


He thought he saw the naked Truth 
Come to him in a dream. 
“It is suppressed desire” he cried 
And gave a startled scream. 
“Swear you are not,” he said entranced 
“As lovely as you seem.” 

Marion CiincH CALKINS. 


Yes, PoLLyANNA, WHEN WItt It Srarr? 


The fact is, of course, that there is ahead the greatest 
era of expansion and prosperity the world has ever seen. 
Every one knows this and the only question discussed is 
when it will start—Mr. Hays in Cleveland, September 6. 


Hot-WEATHER Wit 


The New Republic represents an intellectualism which 
has the cerebration of a roll of wall paper and a liberalism 
which has the processes of a hardware catalogue.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


THe Quauity Or Mercy Is Nor Strainep 


There may be little left of the Russian gold reserve, 
but Russia has means of payment in other forms, and it 
would be foolish to let the Bolshevik powers exploit out- 
side philanthropy and retain intact the wealth they have 
seized and control for the entrenchment of their own au- 


thority—The Chicago Tribune. 


Hanps Across THE SEA 

H. L. Mencken’s Prejudices “has the characteristics of 
the Yellow Press of the author’s country, the United 
States of America. It is ‘vigorous’ and ‘snappy’. Its style 
is ‘forcible’ and ‘picturesque’. It speaks with confidence 
and decision from half knowledge or complete ignorance. 
The plain man may recognize in it his own thoughts crisply 
expressed. It relies upon headlines. Like an_ ill-bred 
little boy, it is sometimes shocking, sometimes amusing, 
and sometimes both together. One feels that if only Mr. 
Mencken had something to say it might be rather fun 
considering the decorous dulness of much English criti- 
cism.—London Times. 


What a marvelous perception! 
Mencken hasn’t any mind. 

Why, like Rabelais and Shakespeare, 
Cannot Mencken be refined ? 


Must we long endure this creature 
Who is “vigorous” and crisp, 

Who is “picturesque” and “snappy”? 
Shoo him off, we humbly lisp. 


Our idea of a critic 

Is a man gentec! and pale 

Who goes ambling in the twilight 
To put salt on culture’s tail. 


Pace THE K. K. K. 

Jealous as are Americans of the'r individual rights, they 
are abnormally sympathetic and alive to any effort made 
for their benefit if they understand it, know why it is 
being done and what are its purposes.—Health News. 
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After the Play 


WO revivals: The Easiest Way and The Merry 
Widow. One new production: Don Juan. 

One should not miss The Easiest Way, especially if one 
has never seen it before. Some day the curtain must fall 
for the last time on that picturesque old charlatan, David 
Belasco, and it is worth while watching this extremely 
clever and well-arranged clap-trap for which he is so much 
responsible. It has practically nothing to do with the hu- 
man soul. It has no ethos, as I believe the Bryn Mawr 
ladies call it. But what place has ethos in the American 
theatre? What one looks for is “drama”—a situation sufh- 
ciently simple and convincing so that, when the particular 
mouse we're asked to watch slips out to steal her cheese, 
one innocent nibble releases the spring and down on her 
neck, whack! comes the relentless trap. There you have 
“drama,” with Belasco sauce, and if you want ethos besides 
you'd better read a book. 

To give us the terrible whack in the case of The Easiest 
Way we have three perfectly standardized human beings, 
two men and a woman. The woman is a “kept” woman, 
a high-class prostitute. She has drifted, by processes more 
or less drowned by the rustling of late arrivals at the per- 
formance, from some unhappy economic condition of the 
past into this condition of loveless but amicable enslave- 
ment, economically happy. We see her first, with one foot 
in prostitution, and another in the theatrical profession— 
a state, by the way, that is offered with unflattering candor 
but (one supposes) on the author’s and producer’s sound 
authority. When the curtain goes up, this woman Laura 
(played by Miss Frances Starr) is in the act of informing 
her proprietor, a “wise” New York broker, that\she has 
fallen in love with a simple, buoyant young Western news- 
paperman, wide of horizon and bounding in faith, and that 
if he comes through with his offer to marry her she is going 
to explain her past, marry him and go straight. 

The scene is admirably thought out for this announce- 
ment. It is on a clean mountain verandah in Colorado, 
in God’s great out-of-doors. It even reminds one of a 
scene in Henry James, “pink with the mountain rose, the 
cool air as fresh as if the world were young.” ‘The lovely 
mountain-side with “undiminished snows” is visible in the 
distance. As the act passes the sunset plays on it and above 
it, toward the end, a shy little star comes wambling in the 
sky. 

Does the broker beat his “‘woman” when she tells him, 
in the sunny afternoon, that she may quit him? Not at 
all. He is an economist. He simply says, “This young 
fellow hasn’t any money. You're a spender. You can’t 
live without money. You think you'll go back into the 
theatrical game and wait for him. You haven’t got the 
spunk to do it. But you suit me, I like you, I’ll miss you, 
I’m willing to gamble on your coming back to me.” Then, 
later, to the young man: “You have faith, young man, 
and I like you. I tell you what I'll do. If she ever comes 
back, I’ll be ‘on the level’ with you, I'll let let you know.” 

There, of course, you have the mouse-trap recognizably 
planted. If Laura goes back to this man-about-town, he 
promises to let Mr. Y. Lochinvar know all about. it. 
And you realize, naturally, (the American theatre being the 
American theatre), that Laura will just have gone back 
to Mr. Broker when, behold, Lochinvar lands a great big 
nugget and comes with it to Laura—too late. 

The second act is devoted to the rolling-up of Laura. 
She lives in an awful New York theatrical boarding-house 
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with red wall-paper, and she owes three weeks’ rent. 
Lochinvar writes to her every day—darling letters, a shoe- 
box full, but not a cent-of tribute. Poverty stares her in 
the face. We see her frugal meal—she blows the snow 
from the little old milk-bottle as she takes it from the sil]. 
An antique out-of-work actor comes in to chat. Cheery 
bird, but he brings no hope. The landlady duns her. Laura 
sniffles, hums bravely, sniffles again. Then arrives the 
temptress—or rather, the procuress, a strapping young gir! 
who knew Laura at Claridge’s (used to bz Rector’s). The 
broker, it appears, is a power in the theatrical business. 
Laura can’t get work anywhere except through his favor. 
Extraordinary coincidence! But, O God of our Fathers, 
what cana young girl do? ‘The picture of Lochinvar 
comes tremulously off the wall, the shoe-box of letters is 
hidden away, the broker (who has been waiting down- 
stairs while the amusing show-girl prostitute acted as ad- 
vance agent) comes up stairs, is very non-sensational and 
deft and kind, hands her a few hundred dollar bills, ar- 
ranges a party at Claridge’s, arranges her departure for a 
clean hotel, (the wages of sin is cleanliness), and then 
makes her write a letter to young Lochinvar, dictated but 
not signed, which she (lame invention) is to mail. 

Laura, being weak, wants to play the game both ways— 
wants to solve the unemployment problem at the broker's 
expense and at the same time wants to keep herself for the 
man she loves. So she does not mail the letter. She burns 
it. Returning to the bed of the broker, she goes on loving 
her young man. Then, by the time she is fairly settled as 
the broker’s mistress and is working in a theatre he con- 
trols, word comes that Lochinvar has struck it rich and is 
on his way to claim her. She hides this news, but the 
broker learns it, learns that she never mailed his letter, and 
learns that sh¢ still wants to marry the young man. Once 
more he gives her rope. He announces an ultimatum and 
a time-limit: she must tell Lochinvar the whole truth. 

When Loch arrives from the West so happy, so san- 
guiné, so credulous, so eager to marry her and snatch her 
up and carry her back, Laura defies the ultimatum and 
decides to risk deceiving both men. On the way to get 
the license, however, the man hears a rumor of her liaison. 
Just as she is perjuring herself about this, the broker opens 
the door of his “love+nest” and walks in. A situation. She 
tries to shoot herself, under the disillusioned gaze of her 
retreating Lochinvar. When he goes, she tries again. But 
her heart isn’t in it. Then, to the tune of a hurdy-gurdy 
that played once before when she was reading her love- 
letters, she shouts that she’ll start out as a regular prosti- 
tute and “make a hit.” 

The moral of this play, it seems to me, is quite sound— 
Once a prostitute, always a defective. And Miss Starr 
acts the part of a defective to perfection. But it is inter- 
esting, if one is looking for “drama,” to see how the ancc- 
dote is psychologized. It is arranged, as said before, with 
three types, types standardized by the newspapers and con- 
sequently circulating as sound currency all over America. 
One is the breezy, healthy-minded, virile, Western lover, 
who raises ideals of womanhood as the plains raise alfalfa 
and who thinks in great romantic chunks. I never saw 
him, but Laura could have sold him the Bush Terminal 
Building as well as her loyalty while she was about it. 
His vis-a-vis, the wealthy broker, is equally real. He is at 
one moment the shrewd calculating sensualist, at another 
moment the romancer who doesn’t mail the letter he dic- 
tates. He is the irritable rounder but he is always the 
gentleman to his “kept” woman, never sentimental, never 
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brutal, never foul-tempered. In other words, the intoxica- 
tion without: the vomit, as the American middle-class de- 
mands. No abortions, no rough talk, no bed-candor, noth- 
ing but pink lights, references to being “on the level,” and 
some strong silent wordliness. ‘The third type, Laura, 
is merely the whimpering mouse. Mr. Belasco having 
provided the cheese and Mr. Walter having set the spring, 
we watch the eternal playhouse-feminine caught in the 
trap. She would not have been caught in the trap if, be- 
ing unemployed as an actress, she had got $10 a week from 
her fiancé (who, when a dollar still stood for 100% dol- 
arism, earned $30—a salary on which newspaper men often 
married). Or, if this solution didn’t offer itself, she could 
have addressed envelopes, become a waitress or a sales- 
girl. The “easiest” way, in fact, to a girl really in love, 
is the incredible way. If she were drunk, or mentally 
defective, or rudderless—yes. But what do these things 
matter in a theatre 4 la Scribe? And people do get a 
thrill. “Oh!” I heard one young woman say, “it was 
lovely to see that first scene and those two men in the 
dark, only their cigars. But oh! it was terr-bul!” So, on 
a plebiscite, Mr. Belasco would probably win. 

The Merry Widow is a refreshing change. It shows us 
Laura under the name of Flo-Flo, Clo-Clo, Frou-Frou or 
Choo-Choo, playing friskily around. It is certainly no 
more realistic but it manages to be twenty times as amus- 
ing. Coming from that far-off world, the world before the 
war, The Merry Widow seems gay, innocent and old- 
fashioned. The tenor from Amsterdam, Mr. Reginald 
Pasch, is extremely pleasing. He has verve, humor, and 
an expressive voice, with a distinguished profile. The 
merry widow, Mme. Lydia Lipkowska, is an accomplished 
and charming performer with a light touch. Mr. Jeffer- 
son de Angelis clowns admirably. 

Don Juan, translated from the French of Henri Bataille 
by Lawrence Langner, is one of the best plays now being 
shown in New York. The setting is the choicest work 
of Mr. Lee Simonson that it has been my fortune to see. 
The second act, the cathedral of Seville, is cleverly man- 
aged in a tiny space and in addition is rich in color, at- 
mosphere and depth of feeling, the streams of Spanish cos- 
tumes and the funeral procession of “Don Juan” being 
superb. The other two settings are quite delightful, and 
the play equally so. Mr. Lou Tellegen does not in the 
least resemble the runty or hairy professors who, in real 
life, turn out to be so successful in love-affairs, nor is his 
equable and stately Don Juan so impetuous as some peo- 
ple seem to expect. But this hero, after all, ought to be 
a little tired. His depletion, combined with his matter-of- 
fact and dry humor, are natural to a man who has reached 
the stage of writing the memoirs of his dead life, and Mr. 
Tellegen seems to me to catch just the tone of a post- 
graduate lover. The sad point of the play, however, is 
that with a great lover as with any other performer who 
is excessively petted there is no such thing as a positively 
last appearance. When the man whom Don Juan assists 
into the duchess’s bed as his substitute is unfortunately 
killed by the angry husband, Don Juan has the joy of 
attending his own funeral and watching himself in the mir- 
ror of his fellow-beings. But even this sobering experience 
doesn’t cure him of romance. Like drunkards who end 
by becoming silly on a pint of beer, Don Juan cannot re- 
sist—but that is M. Bataille’s story. It is a cool and witty 


story, though probably too veracious for our village. 
Francis Hackett. 
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Marionettes of Fate 


Punch: The Immortal Liar, by Conrad Aiken. Neu 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


Ce AIKEN, as a poet, has matured very slow- 
ly; and that, I believe, is a good thing. The farther 
a man is destined to travel, the slower he is about it— 
witness, for instance, Goethe. There has been a hope- 
ful lengthiness about Mr. Aiken’s progress which should 
warn critics to keep on the alert. 

All young poets are imitative, but Mr. Aiken’s first 
work was almost pathetic in the obviousness of its imi- 
tation. To say that a young writer is like an older one, 
is easy criticism and sounds learned. ‘ So the reviewers 
fell upon Mr. Aiken with gusto and pointed out that he 
was first like Mr. Masefield and then like Mr. Masters, 
and paid no attention to that part of his poetry which 
was like nobody at all but a young person with so fatal 
a facility for the writing of verse that it had far out- 
stripped the growth of his personality. 

That Mr. Aiken had stuff in him, became constantly 
more evident as volume after volume appeared over his 
name. Finding that “imitation” no longer did as a tag, 
the reviewers took up “obscurity,” and so was Mr. Aiken 
flayed again, and with enough justice to injure him con- 
siderably in the eyes of the sheeplike public. But the 
man was crystallizing. With an enormous courage, he 
pursued his own way, and gradually his direction cleared 
to his ‘sight. 

It has been both a good and a bad thing for Mr. Aiken 
to have been so much affected by Freud. In spite of the 
apparent objectivity of Mr. Aiken’s work, he is a sub- 
jective poet, projecting his ego into the world about him. 


Science, which is the outcome of logical thought, wedded | 


to a purely emotional series of reactions, is bound to create 
a good deal of disturbance. So in The Jig of Forslin and 
The Nocturne of Remembered Spring we find much beauty 
playing over an inchoate mass of sensations imperfectly 
directed by a theory which Mr. Aiken only vaguely ap- 
prehended. Little by little,. however, the theory is be- 
coming a «mere dash of coloring matter in a substance more 
and more made up of the material of pure poetry. Man’s 
struggles with himself, man engaged in realizing him- 
self before a chill and unrelenting natural law, have be- 
come his theme. It took a recognizable shape first in 
Senlin; urged itself forward vigorously in The House of 
Dust, and now, in Punch, has achieved a splendid and 
veritable triumph. For, in this last book, Mr. Aiken has 
cast his ego into the form of Humanity. The particular 
in him fades before the universal, and we have a phase 
of experience dropped into a mold of poetry so perfectly 
adequate to receive it that the result is one of the most 
significant books of the poetry renaissance. 

There has never been any’ question of Mr. Aiken’s 
poctic ability, what he has needed hitherto was not a 
technique, but a subject; not the power to create a style, 
but a theme of sufficient weight for that style to act upon. 
His. prime desideratum has been an idea so compelling 
that the tide of his words could not escape from it. Death, 
the motif of The House of Dust, failed in being such an 
idea exactly in proportion to its immensity, it admitted 
too many ways of treatment and allowed too many loop- 
holes for Mr. Aiken’s besetting sin—the blur. This 
sharply bounded, dominant idea he has at last discovered, 
and beautifully discovered, in the old Comedia*della Arte. 
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His treatment of the story of Punch is modern to the last 
notch ; his taking it at all, in line with all great art. 

As Professor Lowes has pointed out, the greatest poets 
seldom invent their stories, for the excellent reason that 
there aré no new stories to invent. They take an old 
tale and relate it to their times, as the old tales can al- 
ways be related; they have become old just because they 
are so continuingly new, otherwise they would have per- 
ished before age crept upon them. Mr. Aiken took the 
theme of Punch as Goethe took the theme of Faust, and 
his conception of his story is ro less great than was Goethe's 
of his. If Punch fails to receive a public response equal 
to that accorded to Faust, the reason does not lie in its 
conception of treatment, but in the fact that the Faust 
story is more nearly related to common humanity. It 
may, or may not, be true that mankind is held in the net 
of an inexorable Fate; but, true or not, such a theory is 
certainly unpopular. What the public accepts or refuses 
in the realm of speculation need concern the poet no whit, 
however. He has got hold of a superb theme, and he 
has carried it out superbly. Personally, I find this book 
more interesting than any volume I have seen for a great 
while. 

It has never been in individual scenes that Mr. Aiken’s 
long poems have failed; what he has not succeeded in 
has been the building up of the whole. His poetical archi- 
tectonics have been weak. No such reproach attaches to 
Punch. In this poem, the architectonics are beautifully 
managed. Nothing could be better ¢han the progression 
of the different parts of the poem. 

Let us take the central idea and see how Mr. Aiken 
breaks it up and presents it. Punch knows himself frail 
as human nature is frail; he feels himself in the clutch 
of forces he can neither withstand nor guide, and he also 

feels the need of asserting himself to himself lest he go 
mad with fear at his own impotence. ‘This assertion to 
himself only becomes operative through its return from 
other people; for which reason, he tries to impress every 
one with whom he comes in contact with a sense of his 
will and inviolability: Seeking this end, he tells tales 
of a prowess which he knows to be false, chiefly with a 
desire to cheat himself into the belief that it is‘ true, and 
fails, fails in fact, while at the same time succeeding un- 
consciously by the mere paradox of his desire to be what 
he is not. Desire itself is one of the rare flowers of hu- 
manity; and, because he desired enough to suffer, he does 
impress those with wit enough to see past his play-acting 
to its cause. 

The theme is given in a couple of strokes in the open- 
ing section of the poem, Two Old Men Remember Punch. 
One old man’s opinion is static in proven fact; the other 
old man sees what is, but has also an inkling of the some- 
thing beyond. “What lies he told! He had a genius for 
it.” He admits that, yet “there was something noble about 
the man.” We have the two opinions, and then we be- 
come actors in the tragedy ourselves, with all the pros 
and cons to judge the matter, if we please. The second 
section, What Punch Told Them, is Punch before the 
world, magnificent liar and villain. Then the reverse 
is given in the third section, What Polly Once Con- 
fessed, and we have cold actuality quenching the gorgeous 
lies. ‘These three sections Mr. Aiken groups as Part I. 
Part II, entitled Mountebank Carves his Puppet of Wood, 
is concerned with the metaphysical undercurrent of the 
facts of Punch’s real and recounted actions. The reasons 


for both are given in He Conceives his Puppet to be 
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Struggling in a Net. Here Punch speaks to us as to him- 
self, honestly, without freakishness or bombast, and we 
see why he is noble in spite of ‘his criminal weaknesses, 
For, to Mr. Aiken, life itself is noble, and Punch is pa- 
thetically, deplorably, alive and conscious of the hideous 
paradox in his own soul. He dares face the paradox, and 
because of this the poet sees him crushed and magnificent, 
gloriously, miserably confronting his own defeat. 

A lyrical section follows: He Imagines that his Puppe: 
has a Dark Dream and Hears Voices. This old device 
of the supernatural chorus fits excellently with the scheme 
of the poem, and these lyrics are as beautiful as any that 
Mr. Aiken has written, not excepting the Morning Song 
from Senlin. The Fifth Voice is especially fine. 

I am loth to say that the epilogue, Mountebank Fee's 
the Strings at his Heart, is the best part of the book, for 
the book is remarkably well balanced, but this epilogue 
is of an extraordinary beauty, and makes a perfect pedestal 
for the whole poem. In it, the drama of the man 
Punch becomes the tragedy of blind, yearning, cheated 
humanity. The poet rises to his climax inevitably and 
with a high seriousness new to his work. 

As to the verse itself, Mr. Aiken has never done better, 
he has sustained his technique surprisingly throughout. 
His expression is simple, natural, and reads with that 
ease which is the aim and the despair of all writers. No 
matter how colloquial or straightforward, the lines are 
always poetry. Mr. Aiken perfectly understands the 
handling of the penumbra of fact, that strange region 
blended of the real and its projected, twisted shadow. A 
weird, half-unearthly light suffuses his pictures. In two 
words, he gives an atmosphere: 


The night was thick. No moon there was. 
The wind made whickerings in the grass. 
The willows tapped at the churchyard wall 
And we saw, like ghosts, the dead leaves fall. 


The confusion of scenic effect so common in his earlier 
books is absent, except where Punch is introduced to the 
Queen of Sheba. Mr. Aiken needed a redundant recoil 
from the astringency of most of the poem in this adven- 
ture, of course, and this recoil is redundant, but also, | 
think, a little over profuse. The poet has not mastered 
it as he has the rest. Its extravagance would have beer 
more telling had he kept it better in hand. 

Within the bounds of metre, which Mr. Aiken always 
prefers, his rhythms are astonishingly varied. No one to- 
day understands the manipulation of metrical verse better 
than Mr. Aiken. The metre chosen for the epilogue is 
a perfect example of musical and dramatic taste. 

A pitiful book, a strong and courageous book, a book 
worth many attempts and the discipline of many quasi- 
failures to have achieved. Mr. Aiken proves himself a 
most original poet, owing to others only what every poet 
must legitimately owe. ‘That his work falls into none 
of the chief grooves of American poetry today, is a matter 
for keen rejoicing. The more different kinds of poetry 
we have the better. The very divergencies evident at the 
moment in American poetry are a proof of the flourishing 
condition of the art. 

That Punch is miles over the heads of the public need 
scarcely be stated, but—and possibly even for that reason 
—I am willing to suppose that it holds the future firmly 
in its grasp. 

Amy LowELt. 
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Averting Future Wars 


Causes of International War, by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.00. 

Economic Imperialism, by Leonard Woolf. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.00. 

Nationalism, by G. P. Gooch. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $1.00. 

The Workers’ International, by R. W. Postgate. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.00. 
Patriotism and The Super-State, by J. L. Stocks. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.00. 


T is becoming increasingly cleat that one of the best 

ways to stop the next war is to conduct a searching 
and dispassionate inquiry into the causes of international 
conflict. Such an inquiry was almost impossible during 
the late war. ‘The restrictive legislation imposed by the 
various belligerent governments made it both difficult and 
dangerous to discuss the origins and objectives of the war 
with entire honesty and objectivity. Besides, men were 
inclined to console themselves for the disillusionments and 
horrors of the conflict by professing mystical faith in the 
coming of a new order after the peace, which would 
somehow eliminate all the old causes of international 
strife. 

The peace has been made, if one can call the Versailles 
Treaty a peace; but the new order has not appeared. The 
terms drawn up by the Allied statesmen register the same 
passions of fear and greed which have dominated all the 
previous European settlements. Militarism and imperial- 
ism have not been exorcised by the defeat of the Central 
powers. The League of Nations, in its present form, 
is little more than an alliance of the victors for the joint 
exploitation of their spoils. Manifestations of aggressive 
nationalism are as crude and as numerous as ever. It is 
new evident that the hope of averting future wars lies 
not in anything that may reasonably be expected of diplo- 
mats, but in the creation of a body of liberal sentiment 
among the peoples strong enough to compel the govern- 
ments to keep the peace. 

These five “handbooks on international relations,” edited 
by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, contribute notably to the 
creation of such a body of sentiment. Quite free from 
narrow propagandist bias, they bring out certain aspects 
of the state of international anarchy in which the world 
has been living and emphasize the vital necessity of sup- 
planting it with some form of international organization. 

Mr. Dickinson presents an exeellent analysis of the 
causes of international war. He believes that trade rival- 
ries now constitute the chief factor in driving nations 
into hostilities. He also holds the professional diplomatic 
and military classes responsible for the perpetuation of 
an atmosphere in which war is always more or less con- 
sciously regarded as an ultimate certainty. 

The author has a psychological explanation for the 
reckless readiness with which most men and women ac- 
cept war when it comes. War releases and sanctifies the 
very worst passions of human nature, directed against the 
enemy. This form of war psychosis holds good especially 
with the noncombatant elements in the population. Many 
people in this country, who, for the best of reasons no 
doubt, did not go to the front, derived an inestimable 
amount of pleasure from hating the Germans. 

_ Mr. Dickinson sees in the growing political power of 
labor the hope, but not the certainty of future peace. For, 
as he points out, British workmen may conceivably be 
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corrupted by British imperialists who offer to share with 
them the profits to be gained from the oppression of sub- 
ject peoples. The ambiguous and lukewarm attitude of 
the British Labor party towards the question of Irish self- 
determination would seem to justify the author’s appre- 
hension. 

Mr. . Dickinson believes that the only practicable pre- 
ventive of future wars is a genuine league of nations, 
which, in turn, must grow out of the awakened conscience 
and understanding of the masses of plain people who fight 
and pay for wars, but who have hitherto had very little 
to say about making them. 

“The white man’s burden,” writes Mr. Woolf, “becomes 
a duty only after, in a fit of absence of mind or in order 
to fill his pockets, he has placed it upon his own shoulders.” 

Elaborating this idea, he shows how the expansion of 
the British empire in America and Asia has proceeded 
strictly in accordance with the economic interests of pri- 
vate individuals. Considered from a purely businesslike 
standpoint, imperialism often does not pay. Mr. Woolf 
proves with facts and statistics that England’s commerce 
with her African colonies is a negligible item in her total 
foreign trade budget. It certainly would not pay the 
costs of conquest and occupation. But various individuals 
and corporations derive considerable financial advantage 
from the exploitation of the natives. Moreover, the argu- 
ment can always be advanced that territorial annexations 
are useful or necessary from the standpoint of imperial 
security. And there are always literary chauvinists like 
Rudyard Kipling to emphasize the sacred duty of stimu- 
lating the moral welfare, and appropriating the natural 
resources of the inferior races. So British empire in Africa 
has steadily expanded, although, as the author observes, 
“the British taxpayer has paid heavily for the privilege 


“of ruling thirty-five million Africans.”” Mr. Woolf briefly 


describes the methods of fraud and force by which a large 
part of Asia has been brought under European control. 
As a remedy for the inherent mischiefs of the present 
scheme of economic imperialism, he recommends the honest 
application of the principles of the mandatory system out- 
lined in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Nationalism, as Mr. Gooch points out, was first libe- 
rated as an effective force in world affairs by the French 
Revolution. The triumph of reaction at the Congress 
of Vienna could not check the spread of the ideal of na- 
tional unity, which, in its earlier manifestations, was 
generally associated with political liberalism. By the 
end of the nineteenth century Germany and Italy had 
achieved nationhood; but the aspirations of many smaller 
national groups remained unsatisfied. The Versailles 
Treaty set free some of these groups; but, as it generally 
substituted new tyrannies for old, it cannot be said to 
provide a satisfactory solution of the nationalist problem. 
Mr. Gooch gives a succinct historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of nationalism in the various European coun- 
tries from the French Revolution to the present time. 
Mr. Postgate is easily the most radical of the contribut- 
ors to the series. One suspects that he places more faith 
in the Third International than in the League of Nations 
as an instrument for the achievement of peace and free- 
dom. He calls the establishment of the First Interna- 
tional in 1864 “the most important event of the century.” 
He traces the history of this organization in some detail, 
and shows whic a genuinely significant part it played in 
arousing working class consciousness throughout western 
Europe. Ultimately the International was disrupted by 
the violent quarrel between Marx and Bakunin; and its 
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remains were liquidated, curiously enough, in Philadelphia. 
The author analyzes the attitude of the various Socialist 
parties during the war, and predicts that the Third In- 
ternatiohal will finally absorb all the genuinely vital re- 
volutionary elements in the international Socialist move- 
ment. 

Mr. Stocks presents a theoretical discussion of the nature 
of patriotism and nationalism, and arrives at the conclu- 
sion that a society of nations, organized for the purpose 
of preserving world peace, should be able to function 
without offending the susceptibilities of any ardent na- 
tionalist. He is convinced that government, rather than 
arbitration, is needed, if the world is to be saved from 
future wars. 


W. H. C. 


Coquette 


Coquette, by Frank Swinnerton. New York: George 


H. Doran. $1.90. 


N the mediaeval French Roman de la Rose, there was 

a wall, and on the wall were painted full length por- 
traits of all the virtues and all the vices. Romancers like 
to take a virtue or a vice and dress it in a human being. 
Sometimes the two suit each other very well, so that 
one can hardly say whether the rosy heroine is a woman 
or a walking example. In Coquette, Mr. Swinnerton has 
done it very well. -He is, of course, no crude exemplifier. 
His Sally Minto is one of the border-line cases. It makes 
a nice puzzle to decide whether Mr. Swinnerton said to 
himself, “Here is a devastating vice, politely called coquet- 
ry; what sort of woman shall I dress it in? or whether 


he began at the human end, saying, “Here is a devastating® 


woman ; what is her ruling trait and how far can I safely 
isolate it?” 

If one leans to the guess that he began with the vice, 
it is because he actually does. Young Sally Minto as 
early as page eighteen “no longer dreamed about men 
but was alert in her intention to make everything her tool, 
and everybody.” Her father has died in a drunken brawl, 
and she is left in a London slum with no assets except 
wits and the seemingly inspired certainty that men are 
the short cut to success, i. e., “motor cars and fur lap 
robes.” The only available man, however, is a mere ma- 
chinist ; still Sally goes after him, because “she must have 
actual experience in rousing men.” Part of the campaign 
for rousing Toby is to henna her indeterminate hair. She 
wins Toby, but, incidentally, is also won by him, because 
he awakens passion in her. To keep his portrait simple, 
Mr. Swinnerton explains that this love was “merely phy- 


sical.” A coquette, apparently, .is allowed one physical 
love affair. Sally’s next is neither physical nor a love 
affair. She nets, with splendid skill, the only son of the 


wealthy “modiste,” for whom she is working. He is 
known in the establishment as “Gaga” and is a sad type 
of senile youth. His mother conveniently dies, and he 
marries Sally whose highest pitch of feeling for him is 
contemptuous pity. Meanwhile she has kept on the virile 
and unsuspecting Toby. Still, Toby finds out, and she has 
to smoothe him into growling acceptance. Then there is 
a question of paternity; then fears, jealousies and sus- 
picions; then three violent deaths. 

Along with the picture of the coquette, there is a good 
deal of beautifully handled background. Mr. Swinnerton 
is vividly veracious. He sees and hears. His people walk 
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and talk, and move with captivating swiftness to their 
appoirited doom. He is serious, and not too serious, and 
never tedious. It seems ungrateful to complain. Why 
quarrel with a good book for not being better ?—Only in 
the interest of getting away completely from the faces on 


the wall of the Roman de la Rose. 
Sicng Toksvic. 


Selected Current Books 


The Cruise of the Kawa, Wanderings in the South Seas, 
by Walter E. Traprock, F. R. §. §. E. U. Putnams. $2.00. 
A book of travel by the author of Idle Hours 
among the Lions. 
My Brother Theodore Roosevelt, by Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson. Scribners. $3.00. 
Intimate reminiscences. 
Political History of Modern Europe, by Ferdinand Sche- 
vill. Harcourt. $2.50. 
A new up-to-date edition of this handbook 
by the professor of modern history, University 


of Chicago. 
The New World of Islam, by Lothrop Stoddard. Scrib- 
ners. $3.00. 


A study of the ferment in Islam that has been 
accelerated by the war. 
Turkey, A World Problem of Today, by Talcott Wil- 
liams. Doubleday. $3.00. 
Advocates an American mandate for Turkey. 
Dante, By Héloise Durant Rose. Oxford Press. $2.00. 
A dramatic poem, fourth edition revised. 
Three Soldiers, by John Dos Passos. Doran. $2.00. 
A brilliant and scathing novel of the A. E. F. 
Source Book for the Economic Geography of North Amer- 
ica, by Charles C. Colby. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00. 
Author is assistant professor of geography, 
University of Chicago. 
The Journey, Odes and Sonnets, by Gerald Gould. Yale 
Press. $1.50. 
“A poet of the greatest nobility and distinc- 
tion,” according to Wilson Follett, offers a 
long ode and fifty sonnets in sequence. 
The Captive Lion, and other poems, by William Henry 
Davies. Yale Press. $1.50. 
A book of short poems, 
Profit Sharing by American Employees. The National 
Civic Federation. $7.50. 
Analyzes over 200 plans in use in this country. 
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Contributors 


Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been in China for some time. 


Artuur Ruut is the author of The Other Americans; 
Antwerp to Gallipoli; and White Nights. He was 
correspondent for Collier’s in France in 1918, and in 
Finland and the Baltic Provinces in 1919. 


Epwarp G. Lowry was formerly Managing Editor of the 
New York Evening Post. He served in the diplo- 
matic service during the war. 


Morssaye J. Oxcin, a Russian writer who came to Amer- 
ica a few years ago, has recently returned from a 
six months’ visit to Russia. He is the author of The 
Soul of the Russian Revolution and A Guide to 
Russian Literature (1820-1917). 
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By William Dean Howells 
the author’s youth, and never be- 


widow, of an ultra-modern type. She sets out to captivate every- 
ly two men’s 


—is told with Howells’ rare subtlety and humor. An introduc- 
period when the story was written. 


The Empty Sack By Basil King 


Burdette G. Lewis, author of The Offender, calls it: “A book 
which exposes the emptiness of class warfare and the futility of 
commercial and social life not permeated by the ideals of service 
in its broadest sense.” It is a story of love and business. It 
takes two families in almost opposite social strata and shows 
how the application of the “efficiency principle” in business re- 
sults in an astounding climax for both. $2.00 


Cobweb 


A dashing, puaiing love story of a man who married\a girl 
when he did not ow who she was. What first caught his 
attention was a tear, a single tear, falling slowly down her 
cheek. The nablishers gladly present in Cobweb—by the author 
of “White and “Home”—a ay different story from 
the realistic seve of recent success. It will not make you 
think any worse of life, and may even help you discover pos- 
sibilities in it. $2.00 


Hail, Columbia! By W. L. George 


ad York Evening Post calls it: “A racy volume, epigrammatic, 

thetic, yet cool-headed and frank.” H. MENCKEN caiis 
Pe “One of the most intelligent volumes on these states and 
their people ever written by a visiting man of letters.” The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “His wit is simply delightful. 
‘Hail Columbia!’ will never be shelved.” $2.50 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 


Oh, Shoot! By Rex Beach 


A book of genuine fun, the sporting adventures of Rex Beach, 
humorist, and Fred Stone, comedian, in which Rex Beach ‘ells 
the straigtaway tale of their hunting trip together. You'll en- 
joy Oh, Shoot! if you hardly know a gun from a bear. On the 
other hand, you'll find it full of thrilling experiences that would 
delight the ablest hunter. 63 illus. $3.00 


Broken to the Plow 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


This new novel by the author of The Blood Red Dawn has the 
most representative hero oi to-day’s fiction, Fred Starrett is 
just one of the millions of “salary slaves.” How through ter- 
rible suffering this ‘‘under-dog” rises above his ambitious wite’s 
petty intrigues, and by a desperate act wins through to manhood, 
makes an absorbing story and powerful psychological study. 
The New York Tribune calls it: “A notable addition to the 
season’s fiction.” $2.00 


A Ballad Maker’s Pack 
By Arthur Guiterman 


You know Arthur Guiterman, as the author of The Laughing 
Muse, and for his well-known rhymed book reviews in Life. 
You'll find his new collection of verse just as ee in its 
rare power to make you laugh and weep and think. Morrie 
Ryskind reviews “A Ballad Maker's Pack” in Life: 


“I know to-day no fitter man 

To shape thoughts into rhymes: 

With cleverness that’s Shavian. .. . 

He digs topics of the times.” $2.00 


The Car That Went Abroad 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


The New York Tribune writes: “There will come to many read- 
ers a strong temptation to follow his Rppey. trail; while to many 
others will come the apt reflection: t's the use, with this 
book to read about it.’ For the reader can make in vivid fancy 
the whole enchanting tour, seeing all the wondrous scenes 
ae eyes as discerning and appreciative as any can hope to 

Eight Illus. in tint. $3.00 


Harper & Brothers, Est. 1817 








The Party of the Third Part 
By Henry J. Allen 


How the Kansas Industrial Relations ourt protects the public, 
as well as the employer and the employee, in labor disputes. 
The Chicago News writes: “Governor Allen has presented the 
case for the industrial court and the rebuttal is going to have 
a hard time. . He has apparently answered all of the ques- 
tions which inevitably rise in the thinking mind. The industrial 
court appears to be a scientific remedy.” $2.50 


Principles and Problems of Govern- 
ment By Charles G. Haines and Bertha M. Haines 


This book goes beyond those heretofore available on government, 
which treated mainly of the historical development of political 
institutions and the forms of government. Here is a discussion 
of the principles behind government, defects in the existing 
political oun: as a means of upholding them, and possible 


remedies. to guide you in solving the problems upon 
which, as a citizen, you are constantly called to form judg- 
ments. $3.00 


The Federal Farm-Loan System in 
Operation By A. C. Wiprud 


The history of The Federal Farm-Loan System and how it 
functions, with a copy of the Act, the Supreme Court decision, 
and a bibliography. William G. McAdoo writes in his intr 

duction: “It is more than ever important that the investing 


public shall have a comprehensive understanding of this system 
of agricultural credit. . . . Mr. Wiprud’s contribution is very 
opportune.’ $2.00 


How France Built Her Cathedrals 
By Elizabeth Boyle O'Reilly 


The Boston Herald writes: “It is a monumental work, of liv- 
ing interest alike to the erudite devotee of the arts and to the 
person who mr enjoys, in books or his travels, the won- 
derful and beautiful things that have come from the hand of 


man. . .. The story of the French Cathedrals against a human 
background—of the great men and women of the time.” 3° 
illus. in tint. $6.00 


_ Immigrant Health and the Community 


By Michael M. Davis 


The sixth in the Americanization Series which, according to the 
New York Evening Post, constitute: “A library on Americaniza 
tion that cannot be equalled by any other fifty books.” This 
volume is a survey of health conditions among immigrants, of 
the special health problems affecting them, and of the agencies 
at work, to overcome the disparity between immigrant and 
American health practices, one of the greatest problems facing 
the country to-day. With a program for the improvement of 
health standards. $2.50 


New Homes for Old 
By S. P. Breckinridge 


A study of the readjustment the immigrant must make in his 
conception of family life and its relations to the community; 
with a suggested program whereby the dangers of this readjust- 
ment may be overcome. The New York ‘Tribune calls it: “A 
singularly instructive and also suggestive book, making straight 
for constructive work.” $2.50. 


Getting What We Want 
By David Orr Edson, M.D- 


“Man is a machine with the directions for use written on his 
physiognomy—which society in general neglects to read,” writes 
Dr. Edson. His new book will show you how to read the mean- 
ing in your particular ysical and mental equipment, and how 
to use to achieve health, happiness, and success. It points 
out the few fundamental laws, which anderlie existence, to which 
you must adapt yourself for ‘complete happiness. $2.25 


Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates 


Keneim Digby in the New York Evening Post calls it: “One of 
the best thumous coilections over which we have ever cast an 
avid eye.” It contains some of the best pirate stories in exist- 
ence, beautifully illustrated by the author himself. Whether for its 
inimitable tales, or the seventeen full-color and twenty-four black 
and white illustrations, all by Pyle, or as an example of beautiful 
book-making, you'll treasure this volume. A perfect gift for old 
or young. Boxed. $5.00 


Franklin Square, New York 
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The New Republic 


“NorMAN ANGELL’s “The Fruits of Victory’ 
ought to be read by every member of Congress 
and by every other person interested in the peace 
of the world. . .. If the book has the circula- 
tion it deserves, it will do much toward bringing 
about that change in thinking without which 
peace is impossible.” (Philadelphia Eve. Ledger.) 
“A searching diagnosis of post-war disease,” says 





Current Opinion and the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune hails “The Fruits of Victory” as “A 
tremendous book.” “A book with a ringing mes- 
sage” says the Baltimore Evening Sun and points 
out that “no living man has won such clear right 
to the world’s attention as has Norman Angell.” 
The book of books to read before the Washing- 
ton Conference. Published by the Century 
Co., $3.00 net. 


With a year of The New Republic, both for $5.75 





Witt Irwin is probably one of the best 
qualified men living to write of war. He 
saw the last war on all the fronts with 
more perspective than the actual soldier 
could have, with more intimacy than 
those at home. And he has seen the next war 
on all its fronts, the secret laboratories where 
it lies in wait. “The Next War” gives his 
record of what war costs, his determination 
that it must cease and his faith that it can be 


stopped. E. P. Dutton, $1.50 net, with a year 
of The New Republic, both for $5.00. 


H. G. We ts still continues to be one of 
the major prophets of our day. And his 
gospel, “The Outline of History,” has 
achieved the unique position of being at 
once a classic and a best seller. For the 
past year it has maintained its position at the 
head of the list of non-fiction books in demand 
at public libraries throughout the country. Its 
sale has been unprecedented. Less than fifty 
copies of the sixth printing of the New Re- 
public Edition are left. This edition, 2 vol- 
umes, illustrated, with a year of The New 


Watrer Wey had one of the keenest and 
most critical minds of his day and this 
collection, “Tired Radicals,” preserves 
some of his finest work. His far-seeing, 
“desperately candid” portrait of the fallen 
Woodrow Wilson is one of the fairest estimates 
of the man and his work that has ever been 
made. And the hitherto unpublished essay that 
gives the book its name, is a criticism of life 
that touches every one of us who has had 
ideals and seen them grow dim with the in- 
creasing rewards of conformity. B. W. 
Huebsch, $2.00 net, with a year of The New 
Republic, both for $5.60. 


Owen Jounson has always been an un- 
compromising critic of our educational 
system. In “Stover at Yale” he attacked 
a particular instance but in his new novel 
“The Wasted Generation” he gets to the 
fundamentals of our national thinking as they 
are represented in our education. He charges 
that the aimless education of this generation of 
native Americans has made them parasites 
who have bartered their birth right of leader- 
ship for material comfort. Little, Brown & 
Co., $2.00 net, with a year of The New Re- 








Republic, both for $10.80. 


LytTon STRACHEY is today the one outstanding 
lion of belles lettres. ‘Not to have read ‘Queen 
Victoria’,” says Harper’s Bazaar this month, “is 
to be a complete fossil.”” But “Queen Victoria” 
is more than a temporary sensation. It is read 
now for the instant enjoyment it gives, but as 
time goes on it will be read more and more as 
the supreme example of the heights to which the 


public, both for $5.50. 





(c) Underwood & Underwood 
art of biography can rise. “Mr. Strachey has 
almost invented an art of worming himself into 
the consciousness of the personages he deigns to 
study,” says the Dial. “He attains a vividness 
of portraiture which is a new, valuable innovation 
in the art of writing history.” The New Re- 
public Edition is bound in Holliston blue, gold 
lettered, illustrated, and stamped in blank with 
the ship emblem of The New Republic. 
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TIRED RADICALS 


and Other Papers 


by 


WALTER WEYL 


—-_——_- > 


THis new volume possesses a 
double interst for New Republic 
readers: intrinsic merit and 
personal appeal. The material 
deals with various phases of our 
changing social, political and 
economic life and is presented 
in the engaging style that in- 
formed everything from this 
author’s pen. Mr. Weyl was 
an editor of the New Republic 
from its beginning and in that 
capacity attracted a host of ad- 
mirers who will welcome this 
posthumous volume which con- 
tains, besides some reprinted es- 
says, several which now appear 
for the first time. 


The book may be obtained at all book- 
stores for $2.00 or of the publisher. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, INC. 


116 W. 13th Street, New York 








PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 
Summer 





T. BR. Allinson, L. BR. C. 8. 
by Colors 
Sunlight and the Human Body 
Edward B. Warman, A. M. 


Soft Drink Evil 
G. H. Knot 


Personal Experience 
Irene Nortep Bond 


20 a year 





Vil 


FOR RENT 
For week end or longer term. 
Comfortable, attractively fur 
nished camps near Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. Provisions and 
outside service included. Sup 
erb mountain view Good 
walking and motoring. Book 
let. Write S. Boyd Darling, 
Owner, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








EDITORIAL OR PUBLICITY POSI 
TION, preferably combined with business 


or advertising work on publication or with 
publishing house, sought by young man with 
five years all-around training in periodical 
and book field; master of arts, specialist i 
economigs, Phi Beta Kappa student Box 


101, New Republic. 














Invdstment in health pays 
big dividends, ask yourself f 


cents a -copy $2.00 
Trial offer $ months 25 cents 
HEALTH CULTURE 
116 St. James Bidg., New York City 











WESTERN VIEW FARM in the Berkshire 
Foothills. A retreat 900 feet high among 
rolling hills and winding roads; a moderniz- 
ed and roomy structure in surroundings 
which are ideal for rest, recuperation and 
creative activity. The occupancy is limited 
to ten visitors and the rates are $35 a 
week. The Autumn with its gorgeous fol- 
iage coloring, open log fires, etc., is a par- 
ticularly lovely time in the Berkshires. 
Open until December Ist. Riding and driv- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Ohmer, New 
Milford, Connecticut. 

















KEEPING UP WITH BOOKS 





Can you do it? 


ie YOU succeed in keeping up with books? 
Twenty thousand are published each year in English 
,alone, thousands more in the languages of Europe. 


As a Reader, Sorter and Critic of 
’ 


books published here and abroad, 
The Literary Review, a weekly 
periodical for the book lover, per- 
forms a task too great for any single 
mind, Its fresh, authoritative pages 


are written by a large group of 


scholars, critics, scientists, states- 
men, men and women of letters, 
whose opinions command respect. 


You, as a subscriber to 7'he Literary 
Review, may rest assured that no 
important book will escape you; 
that every book reviewed is given 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


NEew York Evening Post 


Eprrep By Henry Seipet Cansy 


Contents of The Literary Review 


Two vigorous essays on literary A whimsical Curiosity Shop. Lively Correspondence. 

subjects by distinguished writers. : 

ikem ad cae an wi The Literary Lobby (by Kenelm Survey of best Foreign Books ob- 
Digby) that has charmed and  tginable in this country. Letters 


Full reviews by those best qualified puzzled New York. 
A helpful Reader’s Guide—ready 


Classified list of all newly published °° *F¥€ youwheneveryouneedit. — tioneers say, ‘‘too numerous to 


to write them, of the 10 or 15 
mostimportantbooksof the week. 


books, with valuable comment. Rare Books 


Average circulation of The Literary Review exceeds 50,000 





- 


There is a way 


criticism which is both honest and 
illuminating. 


F. W. Taussig, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard, says of Zhe 
Literary Review, «Nothing better 
has ever been done in this country, 
and indeed I am not sure that any- 
thing better has ever been done 
any where.’”” 


Annual subscription, $2.50. Six 
months’ trial subscription, $1.00. 
Or, you may have a complimentary 
copy for the trouble of asking for it. 


by distinguished foreign critics. 


And other features, as the auc- 


mention.’* 











The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Please send me 7'he {jterary Review for 


Name. 
NRS21 


Address 


months. Enclosed is ¢ 











Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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: EVERY married man or woman, and 
; intending to be married, must read +). 
. remarkable ,book. 
, “SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF TODAy” 
‘ is written by Dr. William J. Robinson 
; a} New York, a scientist of World Wide ; 
; 4 tation and the foremost authority on 
eo ihe problems. In this book he answers the 
: . } > timate sex questions that confront « 
Bawa A it , man and woman. Dr. Robinson’s book wi! 
ae ee a if) give you information that has never | 
ga Mins. 7 eae publicly printed before. 
; ie One person writes: “If I had this | 
; before wre would have s 
} " me a iife-time o isery. 
Bet NLY PART OF CONTENTS— 
\ ccuracy The Double Stand- | Four Infallible 
ae ard of Morality Means for the! 
py The Woman of Prevention of | 
; a a ; ‘ ack ro a J rar oenen 
ee From the simplest test of  versations required the giving mga = = toi 
ey memory to the most elaborate of an order to a telephone em- me i ee 
a specifications, whenever an _ ployee. Not one of these or« Se 1 ese, 0 
: order is to be given it is the cus- ders could be put in writing. Tofering the Wite The Duration » 
| tom of the vast majority of Some of them were given in whand Is at Faulk Ilegitimate Moth 
people to put it in writing. loud voices, some spoken in Their Honor | Separate Beds 
: This constant writing of or- | murmurs, some clearly stated, woe 
r 7 * - e et so 
: ders is for the purpose of insur- some rapidly shot out. Y: ‘cian: SARC Sonar 
: ing accuracy. People are remarkable a standard of accu- contains 350 pages and 76 chapters of vita! 
! ~ eae ‘ ° . interest. Printed on fine paper, beautifully 
i 3 afraid to trust the ability of the _ racy exists in the service of the cloth bound. 
ee . th The price Is only $2.00 sent prepaid 
ue one receiving the order to get it | Bell System that more than Secure your copy while we have th 
. ° ba i . rder at 
ae correctly, unless that order is _ ninety-nine per cent. of all such eS ane 
5 ee * TRUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bows put on paper. orders were correctly received 1400 Broadway Dept.24-SP New York 
What a tribute toexceptional and executed. A AR ORE EIN 
skill and training, then, is the No other business is sub- Sietincs 
record of the Bell telephone jected to such a test as this. The THE QUAKER LLEN 
TO A WORLD OF FORCE 
Bee system. Last year more than _ record of the average of service ee ey 
i =) eleven billion telephone con- of the Bell System for the last To be had FREE by addressing 
ae versations were held over the few months is proof that the FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE 
ay . > “ 15 . Phi hia, P: 
ve lines of this system. telephone has returned to its Se ae 
% Each of these billions of con- _ pre-war standard of practice. 
T Yon BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Cata- 
a | “BELL SYSTEM” soe Gon, Seats Ze geeeee bests 
ey CAN 'TELEPF {ONELA RAPH COMPANY rglish Authors. Classics. Arts. 
ak Amer _ perren NB TECEGR s c First Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 
FH; r AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 188 Peckham Rye, E. Dulwich, S. E. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed, London, England. 
done toward Better Service 
ee: 
od ? 
ah SS 
pa. Whatever book you want Chie 
bey Children’s | 
be : School | 
ee + For boys and girls from 2 to 12 years 
eis JS The aim of the school is to prepare each child for 4 
; complete life, both as an individual and as a member of 
lied ‘ the social All-day activities make best use of 
advantages of city life.) Hot lunches served. Afternoon 
trips in connection with school work. Athletic field ; 
by swimming; large roof playground; carpentry shop; 
4 has it ill study; "art and Todian ‘raft “work” Perticlar ‘ate 
* . as 1 ? or wi get it. tion to spoken French and Science. Write for booklet. 





MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 


* We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
32-34 W. 68th Street New York City 


NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
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Ts this a 
“WASTED GENERATION”? 


Owen Johnson in his new book says it is, and charges 
the failure to our educational system. 


-— take stock of myself men- 
tally is not so easy. I have 
received the deplorable education 
of the day. Everything that pos- 
sibly could be done was done to 
make me hate the pursuit of 
knowledge. I am, indeed, an ex- 
cellent example of the signal fail- 
ure of American education—the 
failure to provide for the utiliza- 
tion of a developed type. My 
father and my grandfather and 
his father before him were brought 
up to public service as the result 
of a system of society and educa- 
tion which demanded service of 
them. What, all at once, has hap- 
pened to our generation? 


We had everything to make us leaders, 
family traditions, unlimited opportu- 
nity and undoubted energy; yet the only 
result that I can see of our education 
has been either to divert our unques- 
tioned energy towards a heaping up of 
material comforts or to make of us 
triflers and dilettanti; in a word, para- 
sites. It may have been our fault, but 
I think it was deeper,— the fault of 
national thinking. Undoubtedly, in 
the future, the irresistible forces which 
mold a nation will bring order into the 
multiplicity of confused movements 
which now dominate us. But as I look 
back, even from my short retrospective, 
and see myself and my brothers, I can 
give but one judgment. We are a 
generation wasted.” 


The.greatest problem of education today is that of bringing the outside world 
into the class room, of tying up the theory of books with the reality of actual 
events. Educators have found the critical journal, the selective newspaper that 
performs the finer work of interpretation as well, an admirable means of bring- 
ing home to their classes the living application of the subjects studied. 


Schools of every sort are using The New Republic in classes in English, 


Economics, Government and Journalism. Each year the number grows. The 
New Republic has found a distinct place in the modern curriculum. 


The New Republic this year has 
arranged a spectal plan for 
class room subscriptions 


The reduction on ten or more subscriptions for class room use is greater than 
we have been able to make it for vears. Write us on the letterhead of your 
school or college and we will send you the complete details. The New Repub- 
lic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
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The Only Sure Way to Avoid 


_ Embarrassment 





Do you know the correct thing 
to say in this embarrassing situa- 
tion? 





Do you know the correct thing 
to wear to every social occasion? 





Do you know how to word in- 
vitations, acceptances, etc.? 


‘ 
(Si 


‘ 
Do you know how to create con- 
versation when left alone with a 
noted person? 









Do you know what to say when 
you arrive late at an entertain- 
ment? 





E have all had our embarrass- 
W ing moments. We all suffered 
moments of keen humiliation, 
when we wished that we had not 
done or said a certain thing. We 
have all longed, at some time or 
other, to know just what the right 
thing was to do, or say, or write. 
Every day, in our business and 
social life, puzzling little questions 
of good conduct arise. 


You have often wondered how to 
word invitations, how to acknowl- 
edge introductions, how to ask a 
lady to dance, how to act at the 
wedding, the funeral, the theatre, 
the opera. Here is your opportun- 
ity to find out the absolutely correct 
thing to do, say, write and wear on 
all occasions. 2 

The Book of Etiquette, in two 
large volumes, covers 








We know that people every detail of every- 
judge us by our ac- What Would red etiquette. age = 
. ow to act at the dinner 
tions, and we want to YOU Do— tabia, how 00 eneuse yeur- 
do and say only what __ 2 several __ plates self if you drop a fork, 
is absolutely in good and chafing-dish how to accept and refuse 
B h. th were set before a dance, how to write and 
form. put, on, the em- you in a restaurant answer invitations, how 
barrassing blunders and you did not know to make and acknowledge 
that are made every bow to use a, . introductions. It tells you 
you arriv ate what to wear to the din- 
— } — who do i at = entertain- a the ~ oy the arty, 
$ men what to take on week-en 
*f you overturned trips and on extended 
The Only Way “Ei a cup of coffee Summer trips. 
: on your hostess’ You cannot do without 
There 8g aly “vesg pon table-linen? the Book of Etiquette. 
way to caim an *f£ you were intro- You need it to refer to 
well-poised at all times “—— Guoed vo a acted whenever conse importeat 
a wu ce t an event is pending. ou 
be peapertes. new were left with him, need it to refer to when- 
rors = acmure or her, alone? ever you are in doubt, 
wherever you happen if you were not whenever you are puzzled, 
to be. And that is by = aceos to dance cunious. de Lee. 
. . at a unders - 
knowing definitely, ef you made an em- haps unknowingly been 
positively, the correct —if arrassing blun- making; helps you to 
thing to do on all occa- ‘ Ser * a for- avoid all emsbarresement 
i mal affair shows you the way to 
Gone waiooe a These are only a few i at all times, poss 
i i s - : : . 
: of the hundreds of si- tured, impressive a 
clusive restaurant or at tuations in which you charming. 
the most humble home, reaged Ee Send No Money 
wheter psn stte | Se wr Five-Day FREE 
“ Examination 








the most simple barn- 

dance, whether you are in the com- 
pany of brilliant celebrities or or- 
dinary people, you will be immune 
to all embarrassment, you will be 
safe from all blundering mistakes 
—if you know the simple rules of 
etiquette. 


What Is Etiquette? 


Etiquette is not a fad. It is nota 
principle or theory or belief. It is 
meant not merely for the very 
wealthy or for the extremely well- 
educated. It is meant for all people, 
who, in the course of their everyday 
life, find it necessary to keep them- 
selves well in hand: to impress by 
their culture, their dignity; to know 
how to be trusted and respected in 
business, and admired in the social 
world; and for women who wish 
to be considered at all times cul- 
tured and charming. 

It is embarrassing to overturn a 
cup of coffee and not know just 
what to say to the hostess. It is 
embarrassing to arrive late to an 
entertainment, and not know the 
correct way to excuse yourself. It is 
embarrassing to te introduced to 
some brilliant celebrity, and not 
know how to acknowledge the in- 
troduction and lead subtly to chan- 
nels of interesting conversation. 

The man who is polished, impres- 
sive, and the woman who is ‘cultur- 
ed, will find the doors of the most 
exclusive society opened to admit 
them. But the world is a harsh 
judge—and he who does not know 
what to do and say and wear on 
all occasions will find himself bar- 
red, ignored. 





The complete two-volume set of the 
Rook of Etiquette will be sent to you 
FREE for 5 days. Glance through the 
book. Read a page here and there. See 
for yourself some of the blunders you 
have been making. You will immediate- 
ly hee vod o- ay Book of Etiquette is 
a wonderful help to you. ‘ 

Just mail the coupon below, filled in 
with your name and address. Don’t send 
any money—just the coupon. | The two- 
volume Book of Etiquette will be sent 
to you at once—FREE to read, exa- 
mine and study. After 5 days, you have 
the privilege of returning the books 
without obligation, or keeping them and 
sending $3.50 in full payment. 


Do It NOW! 


Send off the coupon today—now—be- 
fore you forget. You've often wondered 
what you would do or say in a certain 
embarrassing situation. You've often 
wished you had some authoritative in- 
formation regarding right conduct. 

Don’t overlook this opportunity to 
examine for yourself the famous Book 
of Etiquette. Don't wait until some 
very embarrassing incident makes you 
regret that you never knew the right 
thing to do or say. Here’s your oppor- 
tunity to examine the Book of Etiquette 
in your own home without cost. You 
annot afford to miss this opportunity. 
Mail the coupon NOW. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept. 349, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


leather binding at 


Without money in advence, or obligation on my part, send me “ 
Two Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. Within 5 days I wil! eith : 





Do you know the embo 
blunders to be avoided 
wedding? 





Do you know the correct 
introduce people? 





Do you know how to avoid em 
barrassment at exclusive restaw 
rants? 





Do you know the correct tt 
quette of the theatre and 
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return the books or send you $3.50 in ful! 
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Check this square if ze want these books with the beautiful fu! 
$5.00, with 5 days examination privilege. 





